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CHAPTER VIII. ° 

S none of the three could under- 
stand Arabic, the order of the 
Emir would have been un- 
intelligible to them had it not 
been for the conduct of Man- 
soor. The unfortunate drago- 
man, after all his treachery and all his 
subservience, found his worst fears realized 
when the Dervish leader gave his curt 
command. Witha shriek of fear the poor 
wretch threw himself forward upon his face, 
and clutched at the edge of the Arab’s 
jibbeh. The Emir tugged to free himself, 
and then, finding that he was still held by 
that convulsive grip, he turned and kicked at 
Mansoor with the vicious impatience with 
which one drives off a pestering cur. The 
dragoman’s high red tarboosh flew up into 
the air, and he lay groaning upon his face 
where the stunning blow of the Arab’s 
horny foot had left him. 

All was bustle and movement now, for the 
old Emir had mounted his camel, and some 
of his party were already beginning to follow 
their companions. ‘The squat lieutenant, 
the Moolah, and about a dozen Dervishes 
surrounded the prisoners. They had not 
mounted their camels, for they were the 
ministers of death. The three men under- 
stood as they looked upon their faces that 
the sand was running very low in the glass 
of their lives. Their hands were still 
bound, but their guards had ceased to hold 
them. They turned round, all three, and 
said good-bye to the women upon the 
camels. 

“ All up now, Norah,” said Belmont. “ It’s 
hard luck when there was a chance of a 
rescue, but we’ve done our best.” 

For the first time his wife had broken 
down. She was sobbing convulsively, with 
her face between her hands. 

“ Don’t cry, little woman! Give my love 
to all friends at Bray! Remember me to 
Amy McCarthy and to the Blessingtons. 
You'll find there is enough and to spare, but 
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I would take Rogers’s advice about the 
investments. Mind that!” 

“Oh, John, I won't live without you!” 
Sorrow for her sorrow broke the strong man 
down, and he buried his face in the hairy 
side of her camel. The two of them sobbed 
helplessly together. 

Stephens meanwhile had pushed his way 
to Sadie’s beast. She saw his worn, earnest 
face looking up at her through the dim light. 

“Don’t be afraid for your aunt and for 
yourself,” said he. “I am sure that you will 
escape. Colonel Cochrane will look after 
you. The Egyptians cannot be far behind. 
I do hope you will have a good drink before 
you leave the wells.” 

He spoke quite quietly, like a man who is 
arranging the details of a picnic. A sudden 
glow of admiration for this quietly consistent 
man warmed her impulsive heart. 

“ How unselfish you are!” she cried. “I 
never saw anyone like you. Talk about 
saints! There you stand in the very presence 
of death, and you think only of us.” 

““T want to say a last word to you, Sadie, 
if you don’t mind. I would die so much 
happier. I have often wanted to speak to you, 
but I thought that perhaps you would laugh, 
for you never took anything very seriously, did 
vou? That was quite natural, of course, with 
your high spirits, but still it was very serious 
tome. But now I am really a dead man, so 
it does not matter very much what I say.” 

“Oh, don’t, Mr. Stephens !” cried the girl. 

“It was only to tell you how I loved you. 
I always loved you. From the first I was a 
different man when I was with you. But of 
course it was absurd, I knew that well enough. 
I never said anything, and I tried not to 
make myself ridiculous. But I just want you 
to know about it now that it can’t matter 
one way or the other. You'll understand 
that I really do love you when I tell you that, 
if it was not that I knew you were frightened 
and unhappy, these last two days in which 
we have been always together would have 
been infinitely the happiest of my life.” 
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“ GOOD-BYE, LITTLE SADIE. 


The girl sat pale and silent, looking down 
with wondering eyes at his upturned face. 
She did not know what to do or say in the 
solemn presence of this love which burned so 
brightly under the shadow of death. To her 
child’s heart it seemed incomprehensible 
and yet she understood that it was sweet and 
beautiful also. 

“TI won’t say any more,” said he; “I can 
see that it only bothers you. But I wanted 


you to know. Good-bye, little Sadie! I 
can’t put my hand up. Will you put yours 
down ?” 


She did so and Stephens kissed it. Then 
he turned and took his place once more 
between Belmont and Fardet. In his whole 
life of struggle and success he had never felt 
such a glow of quiet contentment as suffused 
him at that instant when the grip of death 
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was closing upon him. There 
is no arguing about love. It 
is the innermost fact of life— 
the one which obscures and 
changes all the others. Pain 
is pleasure, and want is com- 
fort, and death is sweetness 
when once that golden mist 
is round it. So it was that 
Stephens could have sung 
with joy as he faced his 
murderers. He really had 
not time to think about them. 
The important, all-engrossing, 
delightful thing was that she 
could not look upon him as 
a casual acquaintance any 
more. Through all her life 
she would think of him—she 
would know. 

Colonel Cochrane’s camel 
was at one side, and the old 
soldier, whose wrists had 
been freed, had been looking 
down upon the scene, and 
wondering in his tenacious 
way whether all hope must 
really be abandoned. It was 
evident that the Arabs who 
were grouped round the 
victims werg.to remain behind 
with them, while the others 
who were mounted would 
guard the three women and 
himself. He could not under- 
stand why the throats of his 
companions had not been 
already cut, unless it were 
that with an Eastern refine- 
ment of cruelty this rear- 
guard would wait until the Egyptians were 
close to them, so that the warm bodies of 
their victims might be an insult to the pursuers. 
No doubt that was the right explanation. The 
Colonel had heard of such a trick before. 

But in that case there would not be more 
than twelve Arabs with the prisoners. Were 
there any of the friendly ones among them? 
If Tippy Tilly and six of his men were there, 
and if Belmont could get his arms free and 
his hand upon his revolver, they might come 
through yet. The Colonel craned his neck 
and groaned in his disappointment. He 
could see the faces of the guards in the fire- 
light. They were all Baggara Arabs, men 
who were beyond either pity or bribery. 
Tippy Tilly and the others must have gone 
on with the advance. For the first time the 
stiff old soldier abandoned hope. 
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“ Good - bye, you fellows! God bless 
you!” he cried, as a negro pulled at his 
camel’s nose-ring and made him follow the 
others. The women came after him, in a 
misery too deep for words. Their departure 
was a relief to the three men who were left. 

“T am glad they are gone,” said Stephens, 
from his heart. 

“Yes, yes, it is better,” cried Fardet. 
** How long are we to wait ?” 

“Not very long now,” said Belmont, 
grimly, as the Arabs closed in around them. 

The Colonel and the three women gave 
one backward glance when they came to the 
edge of the oasis. Between the straight 
stems of the palms they saw the gleam of 
the fire, and above the group of Arabs they 
caught a last glimpse of the three white sun- 
hats. An instant later, the camels began to 
trot, and when they looked back once more 
the palm grove was only a black clump 
with the vague twinkle of a light some- 
where in the heart of it. As with yearning 
eyes they gazed at that throbbing red point 
in the darkness, they passed over the edge 
of the depression, and in an instant the 
huge, silent, moonlit desert was round them 
without a sign of the oasis which they had 
left. On every side the velvet, blue-black 
sky, with its blazing stars, sloped down- 
wards to the vast, dun-coloured plain. 
The two were blurred into one at their 
point of junction. 

The women had sat in the silence of 
despair, and the Colonel had been silent 
also—for what could he say ?—but sud- 
denly all four started in their saddles, and 
Sadie gave a sharp 
cry of dismay. In 
the hush of the 
night there had 
come from behind 
them the sharp, 
petulant crack of a 
rifle, then another, 
then several to- 
gether, and then, 
after an interval, 
one more. 

“It may be the 
rescuers! It may 
be the Egyptians!” 
cried Mrs. Bel- 
mont, with a sud- 
den flicker of hope. 
“Colonel Coch- 
rane, don’t you 
think it may be the 
Egyptians ?” 
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The Colonel had listened expectantly, but 
all was silent again. Now he took his hat 
off with a reverent gesture. 

“There is no use deceiving ourselves, Mrs. 
Belmont,” said he; “we may as well face 
the truth.” 

“But why should they fire their guns? 
They had . . . they had spears.” 

“That is true,” said the Colonel. “I 
would not for the world take away any real 
grounds of hope which you may have ; but 
on the other hand, there is no use deceiving 
ourselves. If we had been listening to an 
attack we should have heard some reply. 
No doubt it #, as you say, a little strange 
that they should have wasted their cartridges 
—by Jove, look at that !” 

He was pointing over the Eastern desert. 
Two figures were moving swiftly across its 


expanse. They saw them dimly, dipping and 
rising over the broken ground. They were 
flying away from the Arabs. And then, 


suddenly they halted upon the summit of a 
sand-hill, and the prisoners could see them 
plainly. They were camel-men, but they sat 
their camels astride as a horseman sits his 
horse. 

“‘ Gippy camel corps!” cried the Colonel. 

“Two men,” said Miss Adams, in a voice 
of despair. 

“Only a vedette, ma'am! Throwing 
feelers out all over the desert. This is one 
of them. Main body ten miles off, as likely 
as not. There they go giving the alarm! 
Good old camel corps!” 

The self-contained, methodical soldier had 
suddenly turned almost inarticulate with his 
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excitement. There was a flash upon the top 
of the sand-hill, and then another, followed 
by the crack of the rifles. Then with a 
whisk the two figures were gone. 

The Arabs had halted for an _ instant, 
as if uncertain whether they should pursue 
them or not. There was nothing left to 
pursue now, for amid the undulations of the 
sand-drift the vedettes might have gone in 
any direction. The Emir galloped back 
along the line, with exhortations and orders. 
Then the camels began to trot, and the hopes 
of the prisoners were drowned in the agonies 
of the terrible jolt. Mile after mile, and mile 
after mile they sped onwards over that vast 
expanse, the women clinging as best they 
might to the pommels, the Colonel almost as 
spent as they, but still keenly on the look-out 
for any sign of the pursuers. 

“T think . . . I think,” cried Mrs. Belmont, 
“that something is moving in front of us.” 

The Colonel raised himself upon his saddle, 
and screened his eyes from the moonshine. 

“By Jove, you're right there, ma’am. 
There are men over yonder.” 

They could all see them now, a straggling 
line of riders far ahead of them in the desert. 

“ They are going in the same direction as 
we,” cried Mrs. Belmont, whose eyes were 
very much better than the Colonel’s. 

Cochrane muttered an oath into his 
moustache. 

“Look at the tracks there,” said he; “ of 
course, it’s our own vanguard who left the 
palm grove before us. The chief keeps us at 
this infernal pace in order to close up with 
them.” 

As they drew closer they could see plainly 
that it was indeed the other body of Arabs, 
and presently the Emir Wad Ibrahim came 
trotting back to take counsel with the Emir 
Abderrahman. They pointed in the direc- 
tion in which the vedettes had appeared. 
Then the raiders joined into one long, 
straggling ‘ine, and the whole body 
trotted steadily on towards the Southern 
Cross, which was twinkling just over the 
sky-line in front of them. Hour after hour 
the dreadful trot continued, while the fainting 
ladies clung on convulsively, and Cochrane, 
worn out but indomitable, encouraged them 
to hold out, and peered backwards through 
the darkness for the first glad signs of their 
pursuers. The blood throbbed in his temples, 
and he cried that he heard the roll of drums 
coming out of the darkness. In his feverish 
delirium he saw clouds of pursuers at their 
very heels, and during the long night he was 
for ever crying glad tidings which ended in 
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disappointment and heartache. The rise of 
the sun showed the desert stretching away 
around them with nothing moving upon its 
monstrous face except themselves. 

It was shocking to the ladies to look at 
their companion and to think of the spruce, 
hale old soldier who had been their fellow- 
passenger from Cairo. As in the case of 
Miss Adams, old age seemed to have pounced 
upon him in one spring. His hair, which 
had grizzled hour by hour during his priva- 
tions, was now of a silvery white. White 
stubble, too, had obscured the firm, clean 
line of his chin and throat. The veins of 
his face were injected and his features were 
shot with heavy wrinkles. He rode with his 
back arched and his chin sunk upon his 
breast, for the old, time-rotted body was worn 
out, but in his bright, alert eyes there was 
always a trace of the gallant tenant who lived 
in the shattered house. Delirious, spent, and 
dying, he preserved his chivalrous, protecting 
air as he turned to the ladies, shot little 
scraps of advice and encouragement at them, 
and peered back continually for the help 
which never came. 

An hour after sunrise the raiders called a 
halt, and food and water were served out to 
all. Then at a more moderate pace they 
pursued their southern journey, their long, 
straggling line trailing out over a quarter of 
a mile of desert. From their more care- 
less bearing and the way in which they 
chatted as they rode, it was clear that 
they thought that they had shaken off 
their pursuers. Their direction now was 
east as well as south, and it was evidently 
their intention after this long detour to 
strike the Nile again at some point far above 
the Egyptian outposts. Already the character 
of the scenery was changing, and they were 
losing the long levels of the pebbly desert, 
and coming once more upon those fantastic, 
sunburned, black rocks and that rich orange 
sand through which they had already passed. 
On every side of them rose the scaly, conical 
hills with their loose, slag-like débris, and 
jagged-edged khors, with sinuous streams of 
sand running like water-courses down their 
centre. The camels followed each other, 
twisting in and out among the boulders, and 
scrambling with their adhesive, spongy feet over 
places which would have been impossible for 
horses. Among the broken rocks those behind 
could sometimes only see the long, undulat- 
ing, darting necks of the creatures in front, 
as if it were some night-mare procession of 
serpents. Indeed, it had much the effect 
of a dream upon the prisoners, for there was 
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no sound, save the soft, dull padding and 
shuffling of the feet. The strange, wild frieze 
moved slowly and silently onwards amid a 
setting of black stone and yellow sand, with 
the one arch of vivid blue spanning the 
rugged edges of the ravine. 

The four had been riding in silence for 
some little time, when the Colonel clapped 
his hand to his brow with a gesture of dismay. 

“Good heavens !” he cried, “I am going 
off my head.” 

Again and again they had seen it dur- 
ing the night, but he had seemed quite 
rational since day- 
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The ladies had followed the direction of 
the Colonel’s frightened gaze, and in an 
instant they were all screaming together. 

There was a black, bulging ridge like a 
bastion upon the right side of this terrible 
khor. At one point it rose into a small 
pinnacle. On this pinnacle stood a solitary, 
motionless figure clad entirely in black, save 
for a brilliant dash of scarlet upon his 
head. There could not surely be two such 
short, sturdy figures or such large, colourless 
faces in the Libyan Desert. His shoulders 
were stooping forward, and he seemed to be 





break. They were 
shocked at this 
sudden outbreak, 
and tried to calm 
him with soothing 
words. 

‘“Mad as a 
hatter!’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘ What 
ever do you think 
I saw?” 

“Don't  trou- 
ble about it, what- 
ever it was,” said 
Mrs. Belmont, 
laying her hand 
upon his as the 
camels closed to- 
gether. “It isno 
wonder that you 
are overdone. 
You have thought 
for all of us so 
long. We shall 
halt presently, 
and a few hours’ 
sleep wil! quite 
restore you.” 

Butthe Colonel 
looked up again, 
and again he 
cried out in his 
agitation. 

“T never saw 
anything | plainer 
in my life,” he 
groaned. “It is 
on the point of 
rock on our right 
front — poor old 
Stuart with my 
red cummerbund 
round his _ head 
just the same as 
we left him,” 
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staring intently down into the ravine. His 
pose and outline were like a caricature of 
the great Napoleon. 

“Can it possibly be he ?” 

“It must be. It is!” cried the ladies. 

“Good heavens! They'll shoot him! 
Get down, you fool, or you'll be shot!” 
roared the Colonel. But his dry throat 
would only emit a discordant croaking. 

Several of the Dervishes had seen the 
singular apparition upon the hill, and had 
unslung their Remingtons, but a long arm 
suddenly shot up behind the figure of the 
Birmingham clergyman, and he disappeared 
with a snap. Higher up the pass appeared 
the tall figure of the Emir Abderrahman. 
He had sprung upon a boulder, and was 
shouting and waving his arms, but the 
shouts were drowned in a long, rippling 
roar of musketry from each side of the 
khor. The bastion-like cliff was lined with 
gun-barrels, with red tarbooshes drooping 
over the triggers. From the other lip also 
came the long spurts of flame and the angry 
clatter of the rifles. The raiders were 
caught in an ambuscade. Again the Emir 
was up and waving. There was a splotch 
of blood upon his long, white beard. He 
kept pointing and gesticulating, but his scat- 
tered followers could not understand what 
he wanted. Some of them came tearing 
down the pass, and some from behind were 
pushing to the front. A few dismounted 
and tried to climb up sword in hand to that 
deadly line of muzzles, but one by one they 
were hit, and came rolling from rock to rock 
to the bottom of the ravine. The shooting 
was not very good. One negro made his 
way unharmed up the whole side, only to 
have his brains dashed out with the butt-end 
of a Martini at the top. The Emir had fallen 
off his rock and lay in a crumpled heap, like 
a brown and white patchwork quilt, at the 
bottom of it. And then when half of them 
were down it became evident, even to those 
exalted fanatical souls, that there was no 
chance for them, and that they must get out 
of these fatal rocks and into the desert again. 
They galloped down the pass, and it is a fright- 
ful thing to see a camel galloping over broken 
ground. The beast’s own terror, his ungainly 
bounds, the sprawl of his four legs all in the 
‘air together, his hideous cries, and the yells 
of his rider who is bucked high from his 
saddle with every spring, make a picture which 
is not to be forgotten. The women screamed 


as this mad torrent of frenzied creatures came 
pouring past them, but the Colonel edged his 
camel and theirs further and further in among 
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the rocks and away from the retreating Arabs. 
The air was full of whistling bullets, and they 
could hear them smacking loudly against the 
stones all round them. 

“Keep quiet, and they'll pass us,” whispered 
the Colonel, who was all himself again now 
that the hour for action had arrived. “I 
wish to Heaven I could see Tippy Tilly or 
any of his friends. Now is the time for them 
to help us.” He watched the mad stream of 
fugitives as they flew past upon their sham- 
bling, squattering, loose-jointed beasts, but 
the black face of the Egyptian gunner was 
not among them. 

And now it really did seem as if the whole 
body of them, in their haste to get clear of 
the ravine, had not a thought to spend upon 
the prisoners. The rush was past, and only 
stragglers were running the gauntlet of the 
fierce fire which poured upon them from 
above. The last of all, a young Baggara 
with a black moustache and pointed beard, 
looked up as he passed and shook his sword 
in impotent passion at the Egyptian riflemen. 
At the same instant a bullet struck his 
camel, and the creature collapsed, all neck 
and legs, upon the ground. The young 
Arab sprang off its back, and, seizing its 
nose-ring, he beat it with the flat of his 
sword to make it stand up. But the dim, 
glazing eye told its own tale, and in desert 
warfare the death of the beast is the death 
of the rider. The Baggara glared round 
like a lion at bay, his dark eyes flashing 
murderously from under his red turban. A 
crimson spot, and then another, sprang out 
upon his dark skin, but he never winced at 
the bullet wounds. His fierce gaze had 
fallen upon the prisoners, and with an 
exultant shriek he was dashing towards them, 
his broad-bladed sword gleaming above his 
head. Miss Adams was the nearest to him, 
but at the sight of the rushing figure and 
the maniac face she threw herself off the 
camel upon the far side. The Arab bounded 
on to a rock and aimed a thrust at Mrs. 
Belmont, but before the point could reach 
her the Colonel leaned forward with his 
pistol and blew the man’s head in. Yet 
with a concentrated rage, which was superior 
even to the agony of death, the fellow lay 
kicking and striking, bounding about among 
the loose stones like a fish upon the shingle. 

“Don’t be frightened,: ladies,” cried the 
Colonel. “ He is quite dead, I assure you. 
I am so sorry to have done this in your 
presence, but the fellow was dangerous. I 
had a little score of my own to settle with 
him, for he was the man who tried to break 
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my ribs with his Remington. I hope you 
are not hurt, Miss Adams! One instant, and 
I will come down to you.” 

But the old Boston lady was by no means 
hurt, for the rocks had been so high that she 
had a very short distance to fall. Sadie, Mrs. 
Belmont, and Colonel Cochrane had _ all 
descended by slipping on to the boulders and 
climbing down from them. But they found 
Miss Adams on her feet, and waving the 
remains of her green veil in triumph. 

“ Hurrah, Sadie! Hurrah, my own darling 
Sadie,” she was shrieking. “We are saved, 
my girl, we are saved, after all.” 

“« By George, so 
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when outlined against the blue sky, wonder- 
fully like the warriors in the ancient bas-reliefs. 
Their camels were in the background, and 
they were hurrying to join them. At the same 
time others began to ride down from the 
further end of the ravine, their dark faces 
flushed and their eyes shining with the 
excitement of victory and pursuit. A very 
small Englishman, with a straw - coloured 
moustache and a weary manner, was riding 
at the head of them. He halted his 
camel .beside the fugitives and saluted the 
ladies. He wore brown boots and brown 


belts with steel buckles, which looked 





we are !” cried the 
Colonel, and they 
all shouted in an 
ecstasy together. 
But Sadie had 
learned to think 
more about others 
during those terri- 
ble days of school- 
ing. Her arms 
were round Mrs. 
Belmont, and her 
cheek against hers. 
‘You dear, 
sweet angel,” she 
cried. “how can 
we have the heart 
to be glad when 


you — when 
you——” 
“But I don’t 


believe it is so,” 
cried the brave 
Irishwoman. 
“No, I'll never 
believe it until I 
see John’s body 
lying before me. 
And when I see 
that, I trust that 
I may never live 
to. see anything 
more.” 

The last living 
Dervish had clat- 
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trim and workmanlike against his kharki 
uniform. 

“ Had ’em that time—had ’em properly !’ 
said he. “Very glad to have been of any 
assistance, I’m shaw.” 

“You're from Halfa, I suppose ?” asked 
the Colonel. 

“No, we’re from the other show. We're 
the Sarras crowd, you know. We met in the 
desert, and we headed them off, and the 
other Johnnies herded ’em behind. We've 
got ’em on toast, I tell you. Get up on that 
rock, and you'll see things happen.” 

“ Any other Englishmen with you ?” 

“ Archer is with the flanking party. He'll 
have to come past, for I don’t think there is 
any other way down. We've got one of your 
chaps up there—a funny old bird, with a red 
top-knot. See you later, I hope!” He 
struck his camel and shot on after his men. 

“We can’t do better than stay where we 
are until they are all past,” said the Colonel, 
for it was evident now that the men from 
above would all have to come round. Ina 
broken single file they went past, black men 
and brown, Soudanese and fellaheen, but all 
of the best, for the camel corps is the corps 
d@'éiite of the Egyptian Army. Each had a 
brown bandolier over his chest and his rifle 
held across his thigh. A large man witha 
drooping black moustache and a pair of 
binoculars in his hand was riding at the side 
of them. 

“ Halloa, Archer!” croaked the Colonel. 

The officer looked at him with the vacant, 
unresponsive eye of a complete stranger. 

“I’m Cochrane, you know! We travelled 
up together.” 

“Excuse me, sir, but you have the 
advantage of me,” said the officer. “I knew 
a Colonel Cochrane Cochrane, but you are 
not the man. He was three inches taller 
than you, with black hair and 5s 

“That’s all right,” cried the Colenel, 
testily. “You try a few days with the 
Dervishes, and see if your friends will 
recognise you ! ” 

“Good heavens, Cochrane, is it really you? 
I could not have believed it. Great Scot, 
what you must have been through! I've 
heard before of fellows going grey in a night, 
but, by Jo . 
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“Quite so,” said the Colonel, flushing. 
“ Allow me to hint to you, Archer, that if 
you could get some food and drink for these 
ladies, instead of discussing my personal 
appearance, it would be much more 
practical.” 

“That’s all right,” said Captain Archer. 
“Your friend Stuart knows that you are 
here, and he is bringing some stuff round 
for you. Poor fare, ladies, but the best we 
have! You're an old soldier, Cochrane. 
Get up on the rocks presently, and you'll see 
a lovely hooroosh. It’s a perfect knock-out 
this time. Anything I can do before I go?” 

“ You haven’t got such a thing as a cigar?” 
asked the Colonel, wistfully. 

Archer drew a thick, satisfying partaga 
from his case and handed it down, with half- 
a-dozen wax vestas. Then he cantered after 
his men, and the old soldier leaned back 
against the rock and drew in the fragrant 
smoke. It was then that his jangled nerves 
knew the full virtue of tobacco, the gentle 
anodyne which stays the failing strength and 
soothes the worrying brain. He watched the 
dim, blue reek swirling up from him, and he 
felt the pleasant, aromatic bite upon his 
palate, while a restful languor crept over his 
weary and harassed body. ‘The three ladies 
sat together upon a flat rock. 

“Good land, what a sight you are, Sadie !’ 
cried Miss Adams, suddenly, and it was the 
first reappearance of her old self. ‘“ What 
would your mother say if she saw you ? 
Why, sakes alive, your hair is full of straw 
and your frock clean crazy!” 

“T guess we all want some setting to 
rights,” said Sadie, in a voice which was 
much more subdued than that of the Sadie 
of old. “Mrs. Belmont, you look just too 
perfectly sweet anyhow, but if you'll allow me 
I'll fix your gown for you.” 

But Mrs. Belmont’s eyes were far away, and 
she shook her head sadly as she gently put 
the girl’s hands aside. 

“I do not care how I look. I cannot 
think of it,” said she ; “ could you, if you had 
left the man you loved behind you, as I have 
mine ?” 

“I’m begin—beginning to think I have,” 
sobbed poor Sadie, and buried her hot face 
in Mrs. Belmont’s motherly bosom. 


’ 


(7o be concluded.) 
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The Amphibious Boat. 


By JAMES WALTER SMITH. 


a) HIS might be called the croco 
dile of boats, for she seems as 
much at home on land as in 
water. She comes up out of the 
water, as shown in our first 
illustration, crosses a narrow 
strip of land on a little railway, and 
descends into the water again with utmost 
grace of motion. During her short career 
of three summers she has safely carried 
over forty thousand people, most of whom 
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which winds and twists like the upper reaches 
of the Thames. The trip to Frederiksdal 
takes about half an hour, and costs half a 
kroner—slightly more than sixpence. 

The curious little map, which we reproduce 
on the next page from one of the green hand- 
bills distributed by the steamboat company, 
will show, in, a moment, the extent and 
direction of the trip. Near A is the railway 
station at Lyngby, and at A is to be found 
the small steam launch which carries pas- 








rHE ““SWAN”™” COMING OUT OF THE WATER. 
From a Photo. by A. Th. Collin, Lyngby, Denmark 


have been intensely attracted by the novelty 
of the thing. For the Swan is, I believe, 
the only boat of her kind in the world. 

To see her, you must go to Denmark. A 
half-hour by rail northward from Copen 
hagen will bring you to a little village named 
Lyngby, which lies on the edge of one of 
three beautiful lakes. ‘These are greatly 
beloved by the Copenhagenites, who use 
them for recreation, as we use Father Thames. 
Che likeness is even more evident after you 
have boarded one of the little steam launches 
which ply from | yngby to Frederiksdal across 
Lake Lyngby, for this launch, sometimes 
with two or three crowded and stocky barges 
in tow, soon enters a pretty little creek, 


sengers to Frederiksdal. The black line, 
beginning at Lake Lyngby and extending to 
B, represents the narrow and winding creek 
just mentioned. The boat discharges its 
passengers at Bb, and, on foot, they cross to 
c, where the Swan lies at a landing-stage, 
ready for the trip to Farum, which may be 
seen at F, in the, upper left-hand corner of the 
map. This trip takes about an hour and a half, 
costs 1s. for the return ticket, and is broken 
at Fiskebek (denoted by p) where the rail 
way begin Before the amphibious boat 
came into being, the passengers were com 
pelled to alight at this point and cross the 
Kiskebek on foot—a short walk, it is true, 
but one that the passengers rarely relished. 
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Even now, when the traffic cannot be accom- 
modated by the Swan, and barges are called 
into requisition, to be towed by the Swan to 
Fiskebeek, the passengers in the barges 
make the trip over the isthmus by means of 
“Shanks’s mare,” and launch intermittent 
execrations at the lucky ones in the Swan. 
But the beauty of the Farum S6, stretching 
out in front of the Swan as she dips down 


for the boat is now on her way across Lake 
Fure—or, as the Danish call it, the Fure 
Sé—and it will be over an hour before 
she rides on the railway at Fiskebek. 

The. boat, then, is 46ft. long, oft. 6in. 
beam, and draws 3ft. to 3'%ft. of water, 
according to the load. Seventy passengers 
can be comfortably carried, and, at a pinch, 
she will take eighty-four. With a full load 
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. From a Print. 


from the rails into water, appeases them, and 
by the time Farum is reached impatience is 
forgotten. 

As the amphibious boat lies by the 
landing-stage at Frederiksdal ready to take 
her passengers on board, she looks much 
the same as_ other boats. If, for a 
moment, we may call attention to the last 
illustration in this article, which shows the 
Swan discharging her passengers at Frederik- 
sdal, we may note this similarity, except that 
the Swan is slightly broader, with her lines 
full fore and aft, in order to allow a 
framework for the wheels. Wheels? Yes, 
most certainly, for how else could she go over 
the rails on the Fiskebek, out of the water 
and in again? It is in regard to the double 
use of wheels and propeller that the Swan is 
unique, and if a little technical language is 
pardoned, the construction may be easily 
explained. ‘There is plenty of time to do it, 


she weighs 15 tons, and when empty 11% 
tons. Parallel with the propeller shaft: is 
another shaft, one end of which runs to 
within roft. of the bow, and these two shafts 
are connected with each other by chain 
gearing, like the two wheels of a bicycle. 
The end of the second shaft is comnected 
near the bow by bevel gears, to a little shaft 
at right angles, and on this shaft are keyed 
the two little wheels which carry the boat 
across the rails. Another pair of wheels is 
to be found at a like distance from the stern, 
but these are not driven. ‘These are used to 
keep the boat on the rails, and, with the help 
of a brake, from going into the water too 
quickly. The wheels are about 18in. in 
diameter, and carry two flanges, the bearing 
surface being a little wider than the rails 
upon which they run. 

So much for heavy description. It is, 
however, always necessary, although I dare 
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say that two-thirds of the 40,000 people 
who have sailed in the Swan have thought 
of little else except the mere fact that 
they were sailing in a boat on wheels. The 
interest of the passengers in this “ mere 
fact” is always shown as the Swan ap- 
proaches the end of her trip across the Fure 
So. They crowd to the bow, expecting every 
moment to see the bow rising out of the 
water, as if it were a whale that had suddenly 
decided to come tothe surface. But the 
trick is not done with sky-rocket quickness ; 
instead, the boat gradually nears the shore, 
where a little dock has been constructed of 
piles, rammed down into the mud. It is a 
V-shaped arrangement tapered down until it 
is only 2in. wider than the boat at its widest 
part. That is to say, there remains but rin. 
on each side of the parallel cleats or fillets 
which run along the side of the boat. 

As the boat fits tightly, there is no chance 
for it to wobble, and passengers are much 
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“SWAN” ON LAND, SHOWING THE WHEELS AND THE RAILWAY ACROSS THE FISKEBAK. 


completely out of the water, and has begun 
its trip across the Fiskebek. To see the 
screw whirling around in the air like a 
Holland windmill always tickles the crowd 
on board, who, at the risk of losing their 
precious noses, put their heads over the 
stern of the boat to see the circus under- 
neath. The rear wheels find their way 
naturally to the rails, and the Szwan rests 
as steadily and prettily on the land as a 
real swan rests on water. 

The illustration on this page shows the 
Swan resting gracefully on the rails. Most 
readers will be surprised, as I was, to see 
such small wheels ; but it is the principle of 
the thing, and not the size of the wheels, 
which makes the boat interesting. When 
the boat stops to be photographed, or through 
any other cause, the curiously-minded turn to 
this part of the hull with unerring energy, 
and closely examine it. The wheels are 
supported, as it were, by a steel frame-work, 
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From a Photo. by A. Th. Collin, Lyngby, Denmark. 


safer on it than they would’ be on a ’bus or 
an electric car. When the narrowest part of 
this V-shaped dock is reached, the Swan 
enters a small parallel dock of equal width, 
and moves onward slowly until the front 
wheels on the keel touch the rails, which, for 
this purpose, have been extended some 
distance at a gradient of 1 in 30 below the 
water. All this time, of course, the pro 
peller has been at work shoving the boat 
onward, and it keeps throwing out a circular 
column of beautiful spray until the boat is 


riveted to the hull, and resembling a patch 
on the side of a shoe. The faint outlines of 
this steel patch may be noted in the illustra- 
tion, as well as fulness of the hull, already 
mentioned. 

A word or two now about the railway. 
This was constructed by Herr F. A, 
Velschow, a noted civil engineer of Copen 
hagen, and great difficulty has been 
experienced with it on account of the soft, 
peaty ground. Yet no accidents have taken 
place, and the boat has made its half-dozen 
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return trips daily with great success. ‘The 
isthmus, over which the rails are laid, is 
between 8ooft. and gooft. in width, and the 
boat crosses in three to four minutes, going 
a little faster than a man’s walk. ‘Two hand 
levers control the boat while on this land 
journey, the one to put in motion the wheel 
shaft, by means of a common shifting clutch, 


From a Photo. by) rHe 
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AND ITS PASSENGERS, [A. Th. Collin, Lyngby, 








Denmark 


and the other to press the brake on the back 
wheels. 

lhe history of the Szav is rather interest 
ing. Designed by a Swede named Magnell, 
and constructed by Ljunggreen, of Christians- 
bad, in Sweden, the boat was intended for 
use in Boras, a little town of 10,000 people, 
where a narrow bit of land separating two 
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A. Th. Collin, Lyngby 
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Baadfart Lyngby- Farum 


Baad Anda Aahdahd Mulsabiaadl Soret 2 





Pusenian. 


Hverdage: 
Lyngby til Frederiksdal . . . . . KI 7, 10%, U**, 12**, 3°°, 4°, 5°. 7, 8, 
Frederiksdal via Fiskebek til Farum 104s, 1°, 47°, 
Farum via Fiskebek til Frederiksdal — 2a o, &*, 
Frederiksdal til Lyngby. — 7™,10**, 12°°, 2*°, 3°*, 5, uv, 7°*, 8", 


Sondage 
afgaa desuden hyppigt extra Baade med szrligt Hensyn ti! 
Togtiderne paa Nordbanen. 
Ved at afgaa fra Nordbanestationen f E. KI. 997, 1158 eller 
337 vil man kunne vere tilbage i Kjebenhavn KI. 4, 6 og 9 for en 
samlet Bane- og Dampbaadstakst af Kr. 110 til Frederiksdal og 
Kr. 2,30 til Farum pr. Amfibiebaaden. 


Takster. 


Fra Lyngby til Frederiksdal.. . . Tur 30 Ore. Tur & Retour 50 Ore. 
Frederiksdal til Fiskebek ...— 50 — — 80 
- Fiskebek til Farum ...... 25 — - 40 — 
Frederiksdal til Farum. ... . 60 — - 100 - 
Bern og Cycler det Halvs. 


Banetog afgaa fra Kjebenhavn KL 655, 75°, 927, 195, 115%, 297, 337, 458, 537, 6%, 825, 957, 1125, 
a, er Lyngby o 7, 810, 9°, 9+8, 104°, 12°, 154, 319, 6, 7%, 84, 925, 105°, 
Sendage: Extratog fra Kjebenhavn KI. 9*°, 115°. Fra Lyngby Ki. 8°°. 
Selskaber paa over 25 Personer gaa om Hverdagene til halw Pris, naar de 
bestille Pladser Dagen forud. Abonnementsbilletter, Maaneds- og Saisonkort 
til modererede Taxter, faaes ved Henvendelse til 


,»Dampbaadskontoret* i Lyngby 


Telefon Lyngby 52. : 
Dansk Touristforening 
Ny Ostergade 7. 
eller Cook’s Reisebureau, Ny Havn 49. 


rIME-TABLE OF THE LYNGRY-FARUM STEAMBOAT COMPANY. 
From a Print 


bodies of water, and occupied by a water 
mill, had to be crossed on foot. While the 


half-hour reading the 
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steam ferry to Elsi- 
nore, whence she 
was carried by rail 
to Lyngby. It was 
a remarkably suc- 
cessful investment, 
for the fame of the 
“amfibiebaaden ” 
spread through 
Denmark with great 
celerity, and the 
managers found it 
almost impossible 
to cope with the 
traffic. 

The idea of tak- 
ing a boat across 
land on wheels is 
not new, although 
the Scandinavians 
are the first to put 
the idea into prac- 
tice. Several years 
ago, Captain J. B. 
Eads, one of the 
best-known Ameri- 
can engineers, pro- 
posed a plan fora 
ship-railway across 
Tehuantepec, in 
Central America, 
but the plan was 
never reglized. 
Perhaps the seem- 
ing difficulties in 
the way discouraged 
other inventors. 
At all events, when 
the amphibious 
boat was first talked 
about the old sea- 
dogs shook their 
heads, refusing to 
believe in the possi- 
bility of the enter- 
prise, and describ- 
ing it as imaginary 
and of no practical 
utility. The world, 
however, moves. 


Those who know Danish will have a happy 
accompanying — time- 


Swan was being constructed, however, a table; but for those who can make neither 


railway stepped in, built a line in direct com- head nor tail of it, 


re extract the salient 


petition with the little steamboat company, points. On week-days, the boat makes three 


and effectually ruined the boat traffic. 


was now no need for the Swan, and she was interruptedly in order t 
bought up by the Copenhagen people for. Sunday pleasure-seekers. 


There — trips each way, and on Sundays it runs un 


accommodate the 
Whole families 


11,000 kroner- over #.550~— and brought by _ this, of course, is not in the time-table —start 
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from Copenhagen for the day, take the trip 
on the lakes, spend two or three hours on 
the shore of Farum, or at other points, and, 
returning by the boat, take the eleven o’clock 
train back to Copenhagen. Cycles and children 
are carried for half-price, and the prices for 
single and return tickets to each of the various 
stopping places on the lakes are given under 
the heading “‘Takster.” Information is also 
given to the effect that parties of over twenty- 
five persons are taken at half-price, providing 
notice is given beforehand—an offer that will 
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lake, and then launches itself with a little 
splash. 

Our last photograph shows the Swan dis- 
charging her passengers at Frederiksdal, the 
ticket-collector standing near the bow, and 
the well-filled barge, which has been towed 
across the lake, coming up to the landing 
stage. The stream in which the boats lie joins 
the Fure S6, near the small hill in the distance. 

A word might be added as to the future 
of amphibious boats. It is evident that for 
passenger and cargo traffic on rivers with 
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rue “SWAN” DISCHARGING HER 


From a Photo. by A. Th. 


probably be snapped up by our readers when 
the Swan again goes into commission. With 
the 1st of October her trips for this year were 
over, and she will not run again till next June 
or July. 

The descent of the boat into the water is 
not less effective than the ascent. It is much 
like tobogganing, except that the Swan goes 
slowly and surely, being retarded at the 
right moments by the brakes on the hind 
wheels. Ina few seconds the bow touches 
the water —it dips deeper and deeper as 
it runs along the rails extended into the 





PASSENGERS AT FREDERIKSDAL. 
Collin, Lyngby, Denmark 


rapids, such boats would be of great advan- 
tage. The British Colonies and the United 
States are full of such rivers, and great 
expense is incurred by the unloading and 
reloading of cargoes. Passengers, moreover, 
object strongly to shift from one boat to 
another. The solution of the difficulty is a 
boat on the lines of the Swan and the 
construction of a railway. The expense is 
not heavy, and the venture would quickly pay 
for itself, as has been the case in Denmark, 
by additional passenger traffic attracted by 
something new. 














AISS ANASTASIA WELSH 
was seated within her neat, 
up-to-date little office. The 
hour at which she _ usually 
began work was some minutes 
past, yet she sat idle. A pile 
of MSS. waiting to be typed lay on the table 
before her, and a letter from Messrs. Jones 
and Robinson containing an order for the 
typing of several thousand circulars was wait- 








ing her attention. Still the young lady 
tarried. 
“It’s altogether too vexatious!” she 


remarked, pettishly. “ After all the arrange- 
ments have been made, to be thrown over 
like this.” She re-read the letter she held in 
her hand. It ran as follows :— 

* DARLING Stasia,—I do not know what 
you will say, but it’s quite impossible for me 
to accompany you on the biking tour we 
had arranged. The fact is, I’ve just got 
engaged, and he—Fred, I mean—does not 
care to lose sight of me so soon. As he has 
only just come off a voyage, you will under- 
stand,” etc., etc. 

“Oh, hang Fred !” said Miss Welsh. Then 
she smiled, and it was an astonishing thing 
to see how that smile altered the whole of 
her face, for she was not a pretty girl. She 
had a good, honest, healthily-coloured face, 
but her nose was refroussé ; at least, people 
who liked her called it so; but people who 
did not like her called the feature in question 
a snub, Her fine, grey eyes, however, re- 

Vol. xiv.—63. 


By CATHERINE ADAMS. 





deemed her face from homeliness, and when 
these smiled, in company with the good- 
tempered mouth, Miss Welsh, despite her 
nose, was not far from being handsome. 

“ How ridiculous I am,” she thought ; “I’m 
actually jealous of Milly’s sweetheart. Well, 
well, I must not be nasty, even if my plans 
are upset. It’s too late to get a substitute ; 
besides, I’m not an easy person to suit in the 
matter of company, so I'll only take my own. 
I have been looking forward to this little tour 
so much that I can’t afford to have it spoilt 
by uncongenial companionship. I need the 
holiday, and I'll go alone.” 

Then putting holidays, bicycle tours, and 
all things pertaining to pleasure aside, she 
resolutely attacked the MSS., and the type- 
writer began to click under her skilful 
fingers. 

‘Two days later, Miss Welsh started forth 
on her travels. By the aid of a cycling-map, 
she had mapped out a very out-of-the-way 
tour, which she called “ Far from the 
Madding Crowd Route.” 

Perhaps April is a risky month to choose 
for an outing, and its undependable weather 
is apt to be trying to cyclists. Fortunately 
for Anastasia, the especial week which she 
had chosen for her holiday was blessed with 
ideal weather. The showers in the .early 
part of the month had settled the March 
dust, and the roads were in admirable con- 
dition. As she sped blithely along, farther 
and farther away from the suburb in which 
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she had: her home, Anastasia congratulated 
herself upon the acumen that had led her to 
choose such a time. 

Her journey for the first day was drawing 
to a close, and she was thankful to dismount 
at the little inn where she had engaged rooms. 
There was a bicycle in the porch. Anas- 
tasia looked at it suspiciously. 

“Ah!” said the landlady, noticing the 
look, “that’s your friend’s bicycle, miss. 
Jim ! come and take these bicycles round to 
the shed. I think you'll like your rooms, 
miss. The gentleman’s been here a good 
half-hour ; he is gone to look at the church : 
it’s very old, so the vicar says—-perhaps you’d 
like to look———” 

But here Anastasia broke in upon the good 
woman’s volubility. 

“ My friend has not come. 

“Oh, but the gentleman, I thought—— 

“T don't care what you thought,” said 
Miss Welsh, sharply; “I know nothing 
about him.” 

“Well, to be sure, and yet he seemed 
quite pleased about the rooms. You see, 
miss, my mistake was natural—cyclists don’t 
come this way much.” 

“When I wrote to engage the rooms,” said 
Anastasia, severely, “they were for the use of 
myself and a lady friend.” 

“ Dear, dear,” said the landlady, “I have 
muddled it. I’ve as good as told the gentle- 
man he could have that sitting-room. But 
he'll be off first thing to-morrow, miss.” 

“No doubt,” said Anastasia, drily, “and 
so shall I.” 

It was altogether too annoying. 

“T suppose I can have my meals served 
she asked, as she was shown into her 


I am alone.” 


” 


here ?” 
bedroom. 

“T'll beg you to do no such thing, miss. 
The gentleman won't be back for a good 
hour. There will be plenty of time for you 
to have your dinner downstairs before he 
gets back.” 

So Miss Welsh rather unwillingly complied 
with this Box and Cox arrangement. Her 
meal ended, she went upstairs to get her hat, 
preparatory to a stroll. As she descended 
the narrow staircase, a sudden turn brought 
her face to face with a gentleman. He 
bowed, and stood close to the wall to let her 
pass. ‘The light was not good, and she could 
only distinguish a tall figure clad in cycling 
tweeds. “So that is the man who has ousted 
me from my sitting-room,” she thought, as 
she went out into the village. 

With commendable diplomacy next morn- 
ing, Anastasia waited upstairs until the gentle- 
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Peeping. from behind 
the dimity curtains, she had a good view of 


man had departed. 


him as he stood talking to the landlord. His 
age she thought might be about forty, 
possibly a little less, and his face, she 
decided, was an intellectual one ; furthermore, 
she thought he looked a bit run down, and 
had real need of the holiday he was taking. 
“Well, sir, good-bye to you. May you be 
miles out of my way before I start. It’s 
horribly selfish, but I would like this tour to 
myself.” 

At breakfast she questioned her landlady 
as to the direction taken by her other guest. 
“Deed, miss, I don’t know, but I think he 
said something about Clayton.” 

“Horrors!” thought Anastasia, “that is 
my next stopping-place.” And she devoutly 
hoped that the landlady had misunderstood 
him. 

The enjoyment she derived from the pretty 
scenery through which she was presently 
riding caused her to forget the obnoxious 
cyclist. But she was rudely awakened to the 
fact of his existence by suddenly coming upon 
him round a corner. 

“Oh, bother the man!” she thought, 
angrily. “I know what to expect now. 
First I shall overtake him, and then vice-versa. 
But he sha’n’t. I’m off, and let who can 
catch me!” 

She shot past the offending cyclist, who 
was resting by the road-side, without noticing 
that he had doffed his cap to her. For the 
best part of the next hour Anastasia put on 
her best form. She was now only a few 
miles distant from her next halting-place, 
Wrayburn, but she was getting terribly hot 
and exhausted with her strenuous efforts to 
push ahead. 

The ways of cycles are strange. One may 
ride for weeks, sometimes months, without 
so much asa puncture. While Miss Welsh 
was endeavouring to get up a steep incline, 
without dismounting, her right pedal fell off. 
Here was a sorry plight. 

“ Thank Heaven, I was not coming down 
the hill,” she ejaculated. 

The damage was not much. Anastasia 
found the screw which had caused the mis- 
chance, and tried to screw the pedal on again. 
But something was evidently wrong—the 
screw had got worn and would not hold. 
She was still hopelessly blundering with it 
when she heard the swish of wheels from 
below the hill. 

“That man!” 
provoking.” 

He dismounted when 


she said. “ This is too 


half-way up the 


























“SHE SHOT PAST THE OFFENDING CYCLIST.” 


ascent. Anastasia kept her back turned 
to the road and busied herself with the 
refractory pedal. The cyclist stopped. “ An 
accident ?” he inquired, pleasantly. “Can 
I be of any use?” And he wheeled his 
machine alongside of Anastasia’s. 

She would infinitely have preferred that he 
should have gone on. Still, she could not 
be downright rude and refuse his help. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘“ The pedal has 
come off, and the screw won’t hold. But, 
please, don’t trouble; I daresay I can 
manage.” 

“TI am. quite sure that you cannot, so 
please let me be of use.” Before she could 
say “ No” he had taken the pedal from her. 
“Your screw is of no use; 1 believe I have 
one in my bag that will fit.” In a few 
minutes he had adjusted the pedal to his 
satisfaction. 

“There, I think it will be all right now, 
only I advise you to have it properly over- 
hauled as soon as you can.” 

“Thank you, very much,” said Anastasia ; 
“it was awfully good of you to stop and 
trouble.” 

How she wished he would proceed! But 
he seemed to have no intention of doing so, 
and chatted on for some minutes. 

““T don’t suppose our ways lie much farther 
together,” he said, presently. 

“Oh, no, I hope not—I mean, I don’t 
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know,” said the girl, hastily. “I 
have mapped out such an out-of- 
the-way route, that I should not 
think it possible for anyone else 
to be going the same way.” 

He looked at her quizzically. 

“Ah! you like solitude ? Well, 
so do I—sometimes.” Then, as 
if to show that he had divined her 
meaning, he bade her good morn- 
ing, and was soon out of sight. 

“That was abominable of me,” 
thought Anastasia. “I as good 
as told him to move on out of 
my way. Well, I always was noted 
for my brusquerie.” 

Passing, a mile farther on, a 
sign-post which pointed the way 
.to a large town a few miles off, 
Anastasia decided that the cyclist 
had probably turned off there. 
Indeed, she fancied she could see 
the top of a hat similar to his 
over a distant hedgerow, where 
the road to the town ran parallel 
for some distance with the one 
she was traversing. 

“There he goes!” she said, with a 
triumphant smile ; “I don’t suppose I shall 
ever see him again.” 

Wrayburn was a sweet little village nestling 
at the foot of well-wooded hills. Miss Welsh 
was so charmed with it that she felt quite 
sorry that she had arranged to go on to 
Clayton for the night. She loitered in the 
pretty porch of the cottage where she had 
lunched and rested, and later, had had tea. 

“T should like to live here, it is so 
peaceful.” 

“Yes, miss, it is that,” said the woman, 
who had entertained her, “ but it’s fearful 
lonesome at times. Now, I’ve no wish to 
hurry you, but there’s tramps to be met with 
on these roads, and I wouldn’t be too late 
in starting. Ah! there goes a gentleman 
on a bicycle ; now, if I was you, miss, I’d 
hurry and keep close behind him until you 
get to Clayton. “I'would be safer like.” 

With a heightened colour Anastasia had 
recognised the gentleman who had assisted 
her in the morning. 

“ Again!” she said, half aloud, “I seem 
doomed to jostle elbows with him. I am 
not afraid of tramps,” she said to the woman. 

After purposely-delaying her departure for 
some time, she at length started on her road 
to Clayton. She wheeled steadily along, 
keeping a keen eye on the road before her. 
All at once she heard a rustling and cracking 
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of branches from a little copse which bordered 
one side of the road. Anastasia had pretty 
good nerves, but she started when she saw 
the form of a man moving quickly through 
the undergrowth. What was he doing? What 
was the meaning of his haste? Miss Welsh 
was as quick-witted as she was keen sighted. 
As the man turned and made for a corner of 
the wood, She instantly divined his purpose. 
The road took a sudden turn to. the right. 
The point for which the man was making 
was evidently a short cut to it. In all proba- 
bility he would reach the spot before she 
could. 

Horrid visions of tramps and their iniqui- 
tous ways assailed her, for there had been 
some cases in the papers of late of assaults 
on lady cyclists. She felt horribly uncom- 
fortable ; cycling @ sew/ certainly had its 
disadvantages. Oh, for a glimpse of the 
broad back of the friendly cyclist of the 
morning ! 

Anastasia put on all the speed that she 
and her machine were capable of. Faster and 
yet faster she flew along, and all the while 
the man was drawing nearer to that gap 
she could see in the hedge. Her breath 
came short. If she could but get there 
first, she would defy him to overtake her. 
She was sweeping past the spot like a whirl- 
wind, when crash — bang! Her machine 
was violently overthrown. 

A confused mass of 
objects rose before her as 
she essayed to rise. She 
was shaken, but not much 
hurt. A small branch off 
a tree lay across the road, 
and the tramp stood near. 

“'Twas a near shave, 
that,” he said. “You 
almost gave me the slip. 
But time’s precious ; hand 
over your purse, and you 
can go. 

“You coward!” said 
Anastasia, wrathfully. 

“ Oh, come, that'll do.” 
He advanced, _ threaten- 
ingly. 

Anastasia looked round. 
If only someone wou/d 
come round the bend of 
the road ! 

The tramp’s quick ear 
caught a sound. 

“ Now, then, quick with 
it.” He seized her shoul- 
der roughly. 
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“You beastly scoundrel!” called a voice, 
breathlessly, and there was Anastasia’s cyclist 
come to the rescue. As he sprang from his 
cycle, the tramp bolted into the copse. 

“* Umph,” said the new-comer, “ he knows 
the ins and outs of the wood, and I don’t; so 
it is of no use to follow. I hope he has not 
hurt you?” he asked, anxiously. “Ah!” 
looking at the fallen bicycle, “did he throw 
you? The villain !” and he would have gone 
in pursuit. 

** Oh, please, don’t,” said Anastasia, clutch- 
ing at his arm. “Please let him go, and 
indeed, I don’t like being left.” This was a 
remarkable admission for Miss Welsh to 
make, but her nerves had received a shock. 

* Poor child ! you have had a bad fright.” 

Anastasia stared. She had been grown up 
so long, or thought she had, that it seemed 
strange to be so addressed. But perhaps 
the stranger was older than she had imagined. 

“What about the sweets of solitary cycling 
now ?” he asked. 

Anastasia was obliged to smile, and smiling 
showed her at her best. The stranger looked at 
her admiringly ; then she told him the reason 
of her being alone on this tour. 

“ Well,” he said, “don’t try another cycling 
tour like this without a companion. This 
route is altogether too lonely to be safe.” 

“Ah! I shall not give it up now,” said 
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Miss Welsh, decidedly, “and really I rather 
enjoy it.” 

“What, the tramps?” he asked, quizzi- 
cally. 

““No; the loneliness.” 

“Then it would be useless, I suppose, to 
offer myself as your escort, in case of 
accidents ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the girl, uncomfortably, “I 
could not allow that; besides, it would be 
taking you out of your way.” 

“Tam not so sure of that.” Then he 
took from his pocket a map of the district, 
and showed her, underlined with blue pencil, 
the identical route she had chosen. 

“ How extraordinary!” she said. There 
was apause. She broke it to say: “ Please 
accept my best thanks for the service you 
have rendered me, and—good-bye.” 

He looked quite crestfallen. “ You will 
allow me to keep you in sight, at any 
rate ?” 

“Just as you please,” she replied, loftily. 

“Now,” he said, bravely, “let us put 


a good face on it, and understand one 
another plainly. I should be very sorry 
to inflict my company where it is not 


wanted ; but, being on the same route, we are 
bound to meet continually. Don’t you 
think it would be more sociable to ride 
together, sometimes? At any time when you 
felt inclined for solitude, 1 could go forward 
or lag behind, just as you wished, or— 
seeing the disapprobation in her face, “ if 
you would prefer to go on your way alone 
and court the society of tramps, why, say the 
word, and I'll alter my route forthwith.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, impetuously, “ I could 
not allow such a proceeding. If I am the 
one to object to your company, why, then it 
is I who ought to change my route.” - 

“No,” he said, decisively ; “rather than 
cost you any annoyance by turning up at odd 
corners, I will re-arrange my plans.” 

Anastasia felt desperate. Yesterday she 

would have annihilated anyone for daring to 
propose to accompany her ; but to-day—well, 
it seemed different, and he Aad rendered her 
an immense service. 
_ “Well,” he said, noticing her changing 
face, “‘ suppose we leave things as they are— 
leave it to chance? I will not harass you 
by my unexpected company more than I can 
help. By starting earlier or later than you, 
I can keep out of your way ; and if one of us 
should come to grief, well, the other will 
eventually turn up to pick up the pieces.” 

Anastasia was obliged to laugh. 

“Yes,” she said, “I agree. And will you 
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please start first to-morrow, as after this 
shaking I shall require an extra rest ?” 

“1 will go directly after the post comes in. 
I must wait for that, as I am expecting letters ; 
I am expecting to hear from my ” He 
broke off suddenly. 

“Umph!” thought Anastasia, as she 
wheeled away from him, “I expect he was 
going to say—from my wife. I verily believe 
he wants to get up a little flirtation to beguile 
the tedium of his tour. Of all beings to be 
cordially detested, commend me to the 
married male flirt. Anyhow, he won’t get 
me to pose as the flirtee in this case !” 

And this opinion determined her action 
next day, when, in order to give the cyclist 
a good start, she delayed her departure until 
two hours after the time he had appointed. 

“No chance of overtaking his lordship to- 
day,” she thought. 

But one can never be sure of anything in 
this world. Least of all of a cycle. This 
axiom was fully justified on this morning. 

Anastasia presently overtook the man she 
was so anxious to avoid. He and his 
machine lay on a grassy bank by the road- 
side. 





“Ah!” she said, reproachfully, as she 
slackened speed. 
“It’s not my fault this time,” he cried. 


““T warned you that the one who came last 
would have to pick up the pieces. I’ve got 
a horrid puncture—look!” And he held up 
a flabby, windless tyre. “It’s eight miles 
from anywhere, and I suppose I must tramp 
.” 

Anastasia was not devoid of gratitude. 
This man had rendered her a great service 
yesterday, and it was only fair that she should 
requite it if possible. 

“I wonder if Z could repair it,” she said. 

“It’s a very big rent,” he said, dolefully. 

* All the better. It’s those horrid, tiny 
punctures that are so difficult to repair. If 
this is a good-sized hole there will be no 
need of the water test.” 

“ Now, all of this is just so much double- 
distilled Dutch to me.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you cannot 
mend a tyre? How very dependent of 
you!” 

“ Ah, we leave all the independence to the 
ladies,” he mocked. 

But Miss Welsh was busy initiating him in 
the mysteries of puncture-repairing. Finally, 
when the rent had been skilfully covered, 
he thanked her gratefully. 

“ Very clever of you, and most kind!” he 
said. “I hope you will give me another 
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lesson soon. I see that it is a very necessary 
accomplishment.” 

“Now,” said Anastasia, “ which of us is to 
move on first ?” 

“We are going to ride together,” he said, 
decidedly. “I really think you need a 
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soon found herself talking without reserve. 
He was altogether an extraordinary, well- 
informed man, she told herself, and it was 
quite a pleasure to hear him talk. After a 
few miles had been passed, she felt as if she 
had known him for a long time. She forgot 
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companion to-day, and I—well, I am not in 
the mood for solitude.” 

He brought his face to a level with hers, 
and looked at her earnestly. 

Anastasia coloured slightly, and then felt 
as if she could have slapped herself for such 
unseemly behaviour. What business had 
she to colour like that because a mere 
stranger looked at her ? 

“I believe,” she said, very loftily, “ that 
we agreed yesterday upon our plan of action, 
and I prefer to keep to the agreement.” 

“Very well,” he replied, humbly ; then he 
added, significantly, “But to-day is not 
yesterday.” 

Then this _ self-contained, independent 
young woman did a most untoward thing. 
She changed her mind suddenly. 

“If it will give you any pleasure,” she 
said, quite meekly, “I don’t object to ride 
with you as far as Darlton; but remember,” 
she added, with emphasis, “ when to-morrow 
comes, it will not be to-day !” 

“ By this I suppose you mean that this 
concession is for this occasion only? How- 
ever, I am thankful for small mercies.” 

To Miss Welsh’s great astonishment, she 





her normal stand - offishness, and as he 
adroitly led her to talk of herself, marvelled 
to find how she was expanding under his 
genial companionship. Presently their talk 
reverted to books. Here Anastasia was in 
her element, for she was an ardent lover of 
literature. 

“Favourite authors?” he said, in answer 
to her query. “Oh! I have so many. And 
you ?” 

“I change mine, sometimes,” said the girl, 
frankly. “ My present love is rather a new 
author, Charles Jerman. Do you admire 
him ?” 

He looked at her sharply. 

“ Well,” he hesitated, “ I cannot say that I 
do.” 

“ Possibly you have not read many of his 
books ?” 

“Yes, I have studied every one.” 

“And you don’t admire his style? Why, 
I almost love that man,” she went on enthusi- 
astically ; “he has opened up so many fresh 
fields of thought. I can’t tell you of all the 
enjoyment I derive from his writings. I 
would give, oh! I would give a great deal to 
know him, to be able to call him my friend.” 
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indeed?” he remarked, 


“Would — you, 
drily. 

Anastasia looked at him observantly. 

“ Do you know him ?” she asked, suddenly. 

He started. ‘Well, yes; I’ve a sort of 
acquaintance with him.” 

“How I envy you! What is he like? Is 
he not as I said, as good as his books?” 

“Now, that is a difficult question. I should 
say that he might be a great deal better 
than his books; and, again, I might say 
that perhaps his books are the best part of 
him.” 

“T am quite convinced, despite your luke- 
warmness, that he is a man to admire, to 
almost, because of his noble 
thoughts. A man must be noble to have 
such thoughts. If only he belonged to me 
in some way I should be so proud of him ; 
if I were his sister-——” 

“ Ah! you would like to be his sister?” 

“1 should simply worship him,” said 
Anastasia, with enthusiasm. 

But as she bade her companion-good-bye 
when they reached Darlton, she fell back into 
her ordinary manner. 

“IT believe I have been talking a great 
deal of nonsense,” she said, shyly; “ please 
forget it.” 

“I cannot promise you that,” he answered, 
looking at her queerly; “in fact, I rather liked 
your nonsense, as you call it.” 

Anastasia took herself terribly to task as 
she thought over the events of the day. “I 
have been just as forward to-day as I was 
rude before. Why cannot I strike a happy 
medium ? Whatever cou/d he have thought 
of me?” 

So it had come to this. Yesterday she 
had not cared a jot for his thoughts, but to- 
day—well, it was as he had said, to-day was 
not yesterday. 

Nevertheless, she would not lay herself 
open to another such experience, and she 
resolved to be up with the lark and reverse 
the order of things by starting unwontedly 
early. 

“He shall not catch me up,” she thought, 
ironically. “I don’t wait by the roadside to 
be overtaken.” 

So she plodded on vigorously all the next 
morning, got a hasty lunch at a wayside 
public-house, and resumed her journey early 
in the afternoon. There was not a sign of 
her companion of the day before, and she 
tried to congratulate herself upon this fact, 
but the congratulations seemed rather flat, 
and failed to elicit so much satisfaction as 
expected. So far, the day appeared dreary, 
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and she had missed the excitement of the 
rencontres of the preceding days. 

“ Rather an uneventful day,” she decided, 
purposely refraining from seeking the reason. 
But she was destined to modify this opinion 
before the afternoon was much older. 

It is really a wonderful thing to see how 
great a commotion may sometimes be caused 
by a very insignificant object. She was 
cautiously riding down a long, steep hill, 
when the same pedal that had before served 
her badly came to grief. The hill became 
steeper ; Anastasia completely lost the 
control of her bicycle, and it went career- 
ing down the hill at a break-neck pace. 
She tried to put on the brake, but she was 
thoroughly frightened, and the appliance 
failed to answer to its requirements. She 
almost lost her seat as the machine jolted 
and bumped down the hill, and it was all she 
could manage to keep her balance, and steer 
as straight as she could. The bicycle gathered 
additional impetus every moment, the pace 
was simply terrific, and, horror ! but a little 
distance ahead was another bicyclist. 

Anastasia strove to shout a warning, but 
her lips seemed glued together; she had a 
bell, but she was in such a deadly fright she 
quite forgot it. 

Faster and yet faster rushed the runaway 
bicycle, and nearer and nearer loomed the 
figure on the machine in front. Anastasia’s 
eyes were growing dim, her capability for steer- 
ing clear of a collision seemed questionable. 

The next moment there was a terrific crash, 
the two bicycles and their riders were shot 
high in the air, and then subsided in a heap 
on the ground. 

When Anastasia opened her eyes she was 
conscious that she formed part of a strange, 
confused mass of wheels, legs, and arms. 
She opined that there might be bodies, but at 
present was too stunned to be sure of it. 
As she presently extricated herself with some 
difficulty, she was made painfully aware of 
the fact that she was severely bruised. The 
man she had run into lay underneath both 
machines, and Anastasia could only conclude 
that she too had helped to swell the amount 
of pressure which had been thrown on his 
long-suffering body. She pulled the machines 
away, and considered him anxiously. 

Heavens ! it was the friendly cyclist! He 
must have started before her after all. She 
was overcome with remorse. He looked up 
at her comically. Thank goodness, he could 
not be hurt much, if joking was possible. 

“There are plenty of pieces to be picked 
up this time,” he said. 
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“Oh, don’t!” said the girl “I shall 
never, never forgive myself. Are you hurt 
much ?” 

“ Only a little bit damaged, I believe; but 
what of yourself?” 

“T am only bruised ; don’t worry about me, 
Can I help you? Oh, I believe you are 


“ But you can’t ride my machine, can 
you?” 

“Well,” said Miss Welsh, blushingly, “I 
daresay it will be rather awkward, but it is 
‘needs must’ in this case.” 

Anastasia led the machine to a bend of 
the road, whence her operations could not 
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hurt,” she exclaimed, as he attempted to 
rise. 

“*T don’t think it is anything to be alarmed 
at. By an odd conjunction of opposites, I 
appear to have sprained my left ankle and 
my right hand.” 

Anastasia helped him to the bank. “I 
shall never forgive myself,” she said. “ Now, 
what more can I do? You can’t walk, and 
as for our bikes, I don’t suppose they have 
come out of this scot-free.” 

She examined them. Her own was so 
much bent and damaged as to be utterly 
useless ; but the other was, strangely enough, 
practically unhurt. 

“ Yours is all right. Iam so glad. Now, 
what I think I had best do is to borrow your 
machine and ride for help. There must be 
a house somewhere near, where, perhaps, I 
can get a vehicle of some sort for you.” 


be seen. Here she quickly tucked up her 
cycling skirt, arranging it into a kind of 
polonaise over her knickerbockers. 

“What a fearful guy I must look!” she 
said, as she proceeded to mount her new 
iron steed. This was not an easy feat, and 
she had to make several attempts before she 
finally got under way. 

In less than twenty minutes she returned. 
Alighting at the spot whence she had started, 
she quickly dropped down her skirt and 
appeared before the sufferer. 

“I have been quite lucky. There’s a 
house not ten minutes away from here, and 
the people there are coming with a cart. It’s 
a rough concern ; I hope it won’t shake you 
much. If it does, you must stay at the house 
while they send to the town for a fly; and, 
oh! here is some brandy. You look so 
white, I’m sure you'll be glad of some.” 
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As he offered no opposition, the girl was 
thankful she had thought of it. “I believe 
you were faint, only you would not say so,” 
she said, anxiously. 

“Nonsense; I had a broken arm once; 
sprains are not of much account.” But he 
had to own later that they were of account. 
The springs of the cart were none too easy, 
and he was thankful to alight and rest at the 
little inn whence Anastasia had fetched help. 
With characteristic firmness, Miss Welsh took 
the matter into her own hands. 

“You must stay here; it would never do to 
risk a longer ride in that dreadful cart. Shall 
I send to Penshott for a fly ?” 

He looked round the bright little room 
into which they had assisted him. 

“Tt all looks very nice and clean, the sofa 
is very comfortable, and there is a charming 
prospect from the window. If I could be 
accommodated with a bedroom, I should 
prefer to stay here. The doctor, I suppose, 
would come out to me, and I could get my 
letters sent out from Penshott ?” 

So he decided to remain. 

Later the doctor came, pronounced both 
sprains to be of small consequence, but 
necessitating complete —<«. He wasa kindly 
little man, and offerea send out books and 
magazines to his patient. 

“Thank you very much,” said the latter. 
“T shall be glad of them to-morrow. For 
the present I have plenty of occupation.” 
And he pointed to some letters and a parcel 
which had arrived from Penshott. 

“But, my good sir, you must not write.” 

“No, I suppose not. It is very unfortu- 
nate—can you recommend an amanuensis ?” 

“ Surely,” said the doctor, “ the young lady 
who——” 

“Oh, of course!” said the other, and he 
brightened considerably. “She might pos- 
sibly oblige me.” 

Now, Anastasia was standing outside in 
the porch. She was in a deadly dilemma, 
and was trying to puzzle her way out of it. 

By all the laws of humanity she ought to 
offer to stay and nurse the man she had so 
miraculously been saved from precipitating 
into another world. But by all the laws of 
Mrs. Grundy—who, if a detestable lady, is 
yet a personage to be feared—she ought, 
after politely offering her apologies, to take 
her leave of him. 

She was in the middle of adjusting this 
nice point when the doctor appeared. He 
soon made her acquainted with his patient’s 
requirements. Mrs. Grundy was relegated to 


the background at once. 
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“Of course,” said Anastasia, “I will do 
anything I can to oblige him. Considering 
how very nearly I came to killing him, it is 
the least that I can do for him, is it not ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the doctor. “ It 
will set his mind at rest, and that will goa 
long way towards recovery.” 

And so, shocking as it may seem to the 
votaries of the before-mentioned immaculate 
matron, Anastasia stayed. 

She secured a lodging at a little house 
about a half-mile away, and by this propitia- 
tory act at the shrine of propriety sought to 
assuage her own doubts of the matter. 

When she timidly tapped at the door and 
was requested to “Come in!” she almost 
fled back precipitately. 

“It’s awfully good of you,” he said, as she 
begged to be told what she could do for him. 
“T am in great haste to catch to-night’s post. 
The rural postman calls here about eight, I 
hear, so there is none too much time. Will 
you kindly untie that parcel? Thanks!. I 
suppose you do not understand the mysteries 
of proof-sheet corrections, so if you will bring 
those proof-sheets to me, I will explain.” 

Anastasia had been staring at the sheets 
before her in dumb consternation. Now she 
looked up. 

“T understand them perfectly,” she said. 
“T am a typist. I have typed scores of 
authors’ MSS.” 

“ Really! What a delightful discovery for 
me. By-the-bye, I do not know your name.” 
She told him, but he offered no information 
regarding his own, and she scarcely liked to 
ask him. 

Anastasia proceeded to read aloud from 
the proof-sheets, stopping often to correct as 
he dictated. As sheet after sheet was laid 
aside an awful conviction began to take root 
in the girl’s mind. 

To whose writings did the work she was 
correcting bear such a startling resemblance ? 
Full well she knew the style of diction. 
Every dainty little conceit—the crisp and 
sparkling dialogue—the fine thoughts ren- 
dered yet more beautiful by their poetical 
wrappings—-were surely attributable to the 
author whose books she had read with so 
much delight. 

She grew more and more uneasy as she 
went on with the corrections, for suspicion 
was growing into conviction. At last her 
companion said the task was at an end. 

“Thank you very much—that is all for 
to-day. The publisher will be glad to get so 
much. If you are still willing to help me, we 
will attack the rest to-morrow.” 
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But Anastasia had a question to ask. 

“ Excuse me, but are you an editor?” 

“No,” he answered, “ I am not even a sub- 
editor. Are you disappointed ?” 

Anastasia blushed painfully, and her voice 
trembled as she put her next question. 

“I don’t quite understand. I suppose this 
is your writing? You are an author?” 

“] have that honour,” he said, gravely, but 
there was a merry twinkling in the keen blue 
eyes. 

Anastasia saw nothing. She kept her face 
turned resolutely away from him. 

“Would it be a great impertinence if I 
were to ask the name you write under?” she 
hazarded. 

“ Of course not. I am Charles Jerman.” 

Anastasia was distinctly thankful for the 
growing twilight. ‘The remembrance of her 
confidences to him respecting this same 
Charles Jerman burnt like a hundred fires, 
and was reflected on her agitated face. 

“I think I will say good-bye, now,” she at 
length said, in stifled tones, and making for 
the door. 


“No,” he said, abruptly. “Come back. 
You must come 
back !” 
Anastasia was 
turning the 
handle. 
“If you will 


not do as I ask,” 
he threatened, 
“T will get up 
from the sofa, 
and you know 
what the doctor 
said would 
happen if I did 
chance to put 
my injured foot 
to the ground !” 
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The threat had the desired effect. Miss 
Welsh left the vicinity of the door and drew 
near to the sofa. 

“ Please come where I can see you,” he 
said, almost irritably. “I dislike talking to 
people without faces. I always like to see 
what they think.” 

Now Anastasia had a great objection to 
having her thoughts read just then, but she 
turned and faced him rather defiantly. 

‘Please don’t annihilate me completely,” 
he murmured ; “really, I could not survive it 
a second time in one day.” 

Miss Welsh was obliged to smile. As has 
been said, her smile made her almost hand- 
some. 

“Miss Welsh,” said this distinguished 
author, quite humbly, “ you said yesterday 
that you would like me for a brother. If 
you have no objection, I should be delighted 
to have you fora relation, but I could not 
possibly put up with you as my sister.” 
There was a pause, then he added, softly, 
“T want you to be my wife.” 

It was very sudden, altogether too pre- 
cipitate, as Miss Welsh very decidedly told 
him. 

But he was a 
romancist, he 
told her, and he 
held a solid be- 
lief in love at 
first sight. And 
in the end she 
accepted his 
belief — for had 
she not undis- 
putable authority 
for a_ similar 
theory, born 
from her own 
experience in a 
like matter ? 




















The Champion Jumper of the World. 


By OswaLp NorTa. 


IN many ways it is distinctly 
advantageous to be a success- 
ful professional jumper, but 
the business has its drawbacks. 
Foremost among these is the 
joker who seizes upon the 
obvious. Mr. John Higgins, the wonderful 
man whose feats are depicted in these pages, 
at one time kept an account of the witty 
fellows who assured him he was “born to 
rise in the world” ; but he soon gave up in 
despair, so great was the number of these 
would-be wits. 

The curious thing about Mr. Higgins is 
that he is considerably below medium 
stature, being but sft. 334in. in height. He 
is not yet twenty-six years of age, and comes 
from Blackburn—a district famous for the 
number and variety of athletes it has 
produced. Higgins’s various feats are truly 
remarkable, whether considered 
merely as jumps, or as dramatic 
spectacles, ingeniously contrived 
and brilliantly executed. The 
photographs reproduced here 
were specially taken by our own 
artist on the stage of the 
Pavilion Theatre, in Piccadilly 
Circus. 

In the first feat depicted our 
artist has successfully “‘ snapped ” 
Higgins in the very 
act of leaping over a 
horse sixteen hands 
high. It will be no- 
ticed that the athlete 
has several inches 
to spare. “ There are 
horses and horses,” 
remarked Mr. Higgins 
to the writer. “ Some 
are so quiet that 
I really believe they 
would stand there 
without any atten- 
dant at their head. 
Others, however, area 
real source of danger 
to me. Perhaps just 
as I am ‘taking off,’ 
the brute will rear 
high into the air; 
something like this 
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* JUMPING OVER A HORSE SIXTEEN HANDS HIGH, 


once laid me up for weeks in Los Angeles, 
Califormia.” 

As a tule, Mr. Higgins tests his horse 
nightly. He takes a run, but does not jump, 
merely bringing his feet down sharply close 
up to the animal, and dropping his dumb- 
bells precisely as he does in flight. In this 
way he sees how the horse takes it, and acts 
accordingly. 

But this is a magnificent jump, as will be 
evident to anyone who realizes the great 
height and broad back of a sixteen-hand 
horse. And yet Higgins asks no considera- 
tion for his own lack of inches. He announces 
himself ready to meet all comers who challenge 
his right to the proud title of Champion 
Jumper of the World. One of his longest 
jumps, by the way, was performed at his 
native place in 1895 ; it measured r4ft. 11 in. 
One of his highest was done at the Man- 
" hattan Ath- 
letic Club, 
New York, 
where he 
jumped over 
an obstacle 
more than 
6ft. 3%in. 
high. 
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The next feat which Mr. 
Higyins is seen performing 
is one of a number of very 
extraordinary trick jumps. 
Clutching his dumb-bells as 
usual, the wonderful little 
man gives a few kangaroo- 
like leaps, and then rises 
into the air and alights right 
in the middle of a case of 
eggs! And yet not an egg 
is cracked, although the 
athlete is seen to linger in 
their midst for a moment 
and then rise gracefully 
over the back of the chair. 
We asked him how this was 
done. He said he couldn't 
tell; it was partly an effort 
of will. When he alighted 
for that fraction of a second 
on the eggs, he did not, of 
course, exercise a_ single 
ounce of his weight, but 
completed the jump by cer- 
tain strenuous movements 
of his shoulders and the 
upper part of his body 
generally. 

Often people in the audi- 


ence have doubted that the eggs were real 
eggs. But such persons are always courteously 
invited on to the stage, not merely to 
examine the eggs affer the jump, but 
before, and during its accomplishment. 
Beyond all doubt, the thing is genuine 

a really graceful and beautiful feat, 
calling for extraordinary agility and sup- 
pleness, and extremely careful judgment. 

Jumping, as is more or less generally 
known, is one of the favourite recrea- 
Country youth. 
Many of the factory lads make small 


tions of our North 
wagers of a shilling 
or so, and decide 
them at jump- 
ing contests held 
after hours in the 
country lanes. 
When a recognised 
champion arises, 
he is backed for 
comparatively 
large sums against 
the amateur cham- 
pion of a neigh- 
bouring district, 
the stakes being 
contributed by a 
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INTO A CASE OF EGGS WITHOUT 


RREAKING ANY. 


OVER ELEVEN CHAIRS, 


weekly levy paid to a regu- 
larly constituted treasurer. 
The winner of several of 
these higher events, sooner 
or later, attracts the notice 
of sporting men, and the 
next stage is professional- 
ism. One grieves to say that 
local publicans also get hold 
of likely lads and arrange a 
series of contests with the 
view of encouraging, not the 
spirit of healthy emulation 
or even the spirit of ath- 
leticism, but merely the 
consumption of other spirits 
and beer. 

A really tremendous jump 
is seen in the accompany- 
ing photograph. It is over 
eleven ordinary cane - bot- 
tomed chairs. In pointing 
out to me the difficulty of 
this jump, Mr. Higgins re- 
marked that he had to rise 
about five feet and “ travel ” 
fourteen. The characteristic 
which is most forcibly borne 
in upon the spectator is the 
astonishing cleanness of 


action and lack of apparent effort that dis- 
tinguish these feats. Higgins does of believe 
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in overtaxing himself. His various jumps 
are well within his power, and he always has 
some inches to spare—a fact which shows 
that he could accomplish still more difficult 
feats if he chose. 

I have before me Higgins’s athletic record ; 
it is virtually one long list of victories. After 
‘little things” innumerable came the crush- 
ing defeat of Temple Jones. This gentleman, 
a kind of knight of the athletic world, bore 
on his crest the proud title of champion 
hopper of the world. Now, it must be a 
grand thing to be a 
champion hopper, and 
therefore one sympa- 
thizes with Mr. Temple 
Jones, who~was one 
night forced to hop into 
comparative obscurity, 
ten inches behind the 
rising star. 

Next, Mr. Higgins 
had the temerity to 
challenge the redoubt- 
able Joe Darby, himself 
the greatest jumper of 
his day. Joe was a bit 
staggered, for he was 
mindful of his own 
immense reputation, 
hardly won and long 
held. Moreover, he had 
heard ominous rumours 
about the new athlete. 
However, he was 
pushed into a corner, 
and a match was ar- 
ranged, to be brought 
off on the Moorfield 
Ground, Failsworth (!), 
on July 22nd, 1893. 
Here is the newspaper 
report about the 
match, which, by the 
way, was for £100 
and the Championship 
of the World :— 

“The most important jumping match of 
late years was brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion on Saturday afternoon, the contestants 
being Joe Darby, of Dudley, and John 
Higgins, of Blackburn. Both men _ had 
undergone a special preparation for the 
match, which turned out very much one- 
sided. Higgins won in his first jump by 
2ft. %in., and could easily have made it 
much more. The jump was a hop, two 
strides, and jump, and Higgins broke the 
world’s record by 17in. This record had 





INTO A TUB OF WATER AND OUT AGAIN WITHOUT 
TOUCHING THE BOTTOM. 
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stood twenty-two ‘years. Higgins thus fairly 
proved himself to be a long way in front of 
all other athletes at all-round jumping, and 
he is fairly entitled to the title of Champion 
Jumper of the World.” 

The next illustration shows another remark- 
ably effective trick jump in the very act of 
being accomplished. Higgins is seen jump- 
ing over the back of a chair placed on a 
table, into a tub of water and out again with- 
out touching the bottom. That he does 
actually touch the surface of the water is evi- 
denced by the splash. 
It will be noticed that 
merely to jump over 
the back of the chair 
is an extraordinary feat ; 
and yet to this must 
be added the astonish- 
ing trick—performed in 
mid-air, be it remem- 
bered—of alighting on 
the water and then 
springing out again, 
without touching the 
bottom of the tub. No 
wonder this surprising 
jump should make a 
‘*splash,’”’ in more 
senses than one. Hig- 
gins has been all his 
life beating existing 
records and creating 
new ones. The first 
record that he made 
was at St. Helens, 
against John Larkin. 
This was “stand, hop- 
stride, cross-stride, and 
jump”; and Higgins 
covered 17yds. roin. ; 
then came two hops and 
jump, 38ft. ; four hops 
and jump, 5oft.; two 
back jumps, 2oft.7 4%in.; 
three standing jumps, 
42ft. 2in. ; and so on. 

A very curious trick jump is seen in the 
reproduction next given. The subject is 
Mr. Frank Munro, of 104, Waterloo Road, 
Mr. Higgins’s manager and agent, who, of 
course, does not usually “oblige” in this 
respect. The assistant, arrayed in a silk hat 
(and, of course, other things; only the silk 
hat is a sine gud non), takes up his position 
firmly near a table. It would never do for 
him to wobble about erratically. Well, a 
lighted candle in a candle-stick is placed 
carefully on his hat, and, this done, the jumper 
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retires some distance to take 
measurements with his eye. 

The reproduction of the photo. 
fully explains this remarkable 
performance. It is, indeed, a 
tremendous jump 
from the other side 
of the table right up 
on to the candle with 
both feet together. 
The flame is extin- 
guished with a quick 
movement of the 
foot from the ankle, 
and then the athlete 
sails gracefully down 
on to the stage. 

In the photo. one 
dumb - bell dropped 
by Higgins in his 
flight is just about to 
drop on to the table. 
And these missiles 
certainly do fall 
around with alarming 
promiscuity. The 
stage at the Pavilion 
was fairly corrugated 
with deep dents from : 
them, and they often EXTINGUISHING A CANDLE ON A MAN'S HAT. 
disabled a chair or 
scared an incautious attendant nearly out 
of his wits. 

Yet another candle -extinguishing feat 
forms the subject of the next reproduction. 
Six chairs are placed close together in a row, 
and on the seat of the sixth are deposited 
two lighted candles, in candle-sticks. Taking 
his dumb-bells and bounding hither and 
thither like a 
veritable 
Spring-Heeled 
Jack (he does 
this to keep 
himself in 
form), Higgins 
stands well 
away from the 
chair most re- 
mote from the 
candles, and 
takes in the 
situation with 
his keen eye. 
He next gives 
a few more 
skittish frolics, 
and then one, 


two, a nd up ANOTHER CANDLE-EXTINGUISHING FEAT. 




















over the chairs with 
indescribable é/an. 
He passes through 
the air with curious 
slowness, and actually 
alights gingerly on the 
lighted candles, which 
he carefully extin- 
guishes, one with each 
foot. Having success- 
fully accomplished 
this, the jumper seems 
to rise off the tips of 
the candles and alights 
gracefully on the 
ground, bowing to his 
admiring audience. 
Of course, the whole 
of the jump takes 
only two or three 
seconds, but it calls 
for marvellous nicety 
of judgment and deli- 
cacy of movement. 
Now and then it 
happens that Higgins 
only extinguishes one 
candle. In such cases 
he always performs 
the feat over again. 
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Quite as difficult is the next extraordinary 
jump, which, however, is invariably performed 
with the same ease of movement and certainty 
of judgment which characterize all the feats 
attempted by Mr. Higgins. This wonderful 
man stands bold upright on an ordinary fire- 
brick, dumb-bells in hand, as we see him 
in the photo. Very well. After a few 
swings of his muscular arms, he rises lightly 
and alights for a moment with both feet 
together on a small stand, which is placed 
about eight feet away. Almost instantly he 








States. Every individual who has made a 
great name in the entertainment world, here, 
does this. And Higgins’s rivals even brought 
over a renowned American jumper who was 
to wrest the jumping crown—if there zs a 
jumping crown—from the Englishman, The 
latter was challenged to try “three rises” 

or hop, two strides, hop, two strides, and 
jump. His engagement list was full, how- 
ever, and Higgins declined. The American 
sent letters to the sporting papers complaining 
about Higgins, and at last the latter met his 
trans-Atlantic rival. The match was, modestly 
enough, for £200 a side and “the champion- 
ship of the planet.” It was brought off at 
the Wellington Grounds, Bury, on September 
29th, 1894, and Higgins won by 13 in. 





TWO LONG AND DELICATE JUMPS, 


rises again and takes another immense bound 
over a chair that stands rather more than 
another ten feet distant. 

Obviously a usefulb,accomplishment in 
cross-country races. Higgins has often taken 
part in these sports, clearing hedges and 
ditches and gates before which the boldest 
steeplechasers would shrink. And Mr. Higgins 
was once compelled to negotiate a six-foot 
paling at very short notice. As a matter of 
fact, an infuriated bull was the cause of this 

and so ugly did that bull look, that Higgins 
declares to this day that he owes his life to 
his powers as a jumper. + 

Of course, Higgins went to the United 


Next we find the plucky little North 
Countryman carrying the war into his 
opponents’ country. In other words, Higgins 
went off to the States again, travelled over 
25,000 miles there, and defeated every 
athlete he met. 

Mr. Higgins is next seen in the very act of 
ringing a bell in his flight—one of those 
bells you push down sharply. It is placed 
on a chair, which stands on a table, so that 
the mere jump, to say nothing about the bell- 
ringing, is worthy of notice. Of course, 
doubting Thomases have their say about this 
remarkably clever feat—“ it is an eiectric 
bell, rung from the wings at the proper 
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moment,” and so on. Nothing but a close 
examination of the bell z ssw will con- 
vince such people. A _ curious thing is 
that Higgins never practises. He con- 


siders his evening’s work before the public 





RINGING A RELL IN FLIGHT. 


quite enough practice. Another remark- 
able thing is the way in which he has 
attained, after years of perse 
verance, his _pre- 
sent position as 
champion all- 
round jumper. 
Fearlessly he has 
attacked _profes- 
sional and semi- 
professional men, 
who have made 
one particular 
kind of jump their 
speciality. For 
example, there was 
the match with 
Gregson, of Grim- 


“ stand, one cross, 
and four jumps.” 
That Gregson was 


shaw Park, for 
Z5easide. The | 
conditions were & 
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a specialist was evidenced by the betting, 
which was three to one against Higgins for 
the cross, and ten to one om him for the 
match. Higgins, however, won the cross by 
1 %in. and the jumps by mine feet / 

In the photograph here reproduced we 
see Mr. Higgins taking a flying backward 
jump over a table and two chairs. The 
jumper stands several feet away from 
the chair, to which, of course, his back is 
turned. Swinging the dumb-bells, he throws 
his arms out behind him, and bounds back- 
ward to gain momentum. Resting for a 
second or so, he takes another terrific back- 
ward leap, and travels clean over the table 
and the other chair, having so calculated the 
distance and effort required as to be within, 
perhaps, a couple of inches of touching the 
seat of the farther chair as he descends. 

This backward jump always appeals to an 
audience. “A forward jump, high or long,” 
they seem to argue, “is all very well, no 
matter how big; but a leap backwards over 
a serious obstacle is a very different thing. 
A man may lose his nerve, or make an error of 







A GREAT BACKWARD JUMP. 
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judgment through not being able to see where 
he is going, and then there is a pretty bad fall 
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THE KANGAROO FEAT—OVER A RING OF CHAIRS. 


before him—or rather behind him.” 


Even this wonderful “leap in the dark” 


is characterized 
by Higgins’s neat- 
ness of style and 
ease of manner. 
He seems to rise 
from the stage with 
the elastic bound 
of an india-rubber 
ball, and he 
“travels” along in 
mid-air precisely as 
though he were 
gliding on an in- 
visible wire. His 
legs are never 
sprawling apart, 
but always close 
together, and he 
smiles at all times 
as though he viewed 
his performance in 
the light of a mere 
pastime. 

At Hull our 
champion jumper 
leaped over a horse 
18 hands high ; and 
at the Orpheum, 
San Francisco, he 
cleared two horses, 
each 17 hands. In 
November, 1895, 
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the other 


‘* HUMAN OBSTACLE.” 


he jumped over forty-five chairs in succession, 
placed in a ring, and each chair roft. from 
a truly terrific feat of agility and 
endurance. The next photo. shows Mr. Higgins 


clearing a ring of 
chairs —a much 
smaller ring, of 
course, than the 
one just mentioned, 
or it would not have 
been photograph- 
able. The chairs 
are placed roft. 
apart, and Higgins 
braces himself for 
a great effort. The 
band plays a very 
slow march, and to 
keep time with the 
music the jumper 
regulates his pro- 
digious bounds, 
the effect being 
peculiar in a very 
remarkable degree. 

What Mr. Higgins 
calls the “ Human 
Obstacle Jump” is 
seen in the accom- 
panying photo. We 
all know the 
Human Obstacle, 
but unfortunately 
we cannot all get 
clear of him with 
the ease and agility 
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displayed by 
Higgins. This 
is how the jump 
is arranged: 
Three gentlemen from the audience are 
invited upon the stage. Two take up 
positions about 5ft. apart, and the third 
extends himself rigidly crosswise, his 
head resting on the shoulders of one 
supporter, and his legs on the other. 
To maintain this position is a little trying. 
Few gentlemen are bursting to attempt 
it. Still, there is always someone thirst- 
ing for the fearful joy of a few moments’ 
publicity. 

The Human Wall is seen being nego- 
tiated in the next photo. reproduced 
here. This explains itself. Half-a-dozen 
gentlemen from the audience are brought 
on the stage and placed in a row. When 
the components of the “wall” appear to 
be a nervous lot, Higgins leaps over 
their heads from behind, but ordinarily 
he takes the jump with his men facing 
him. In the photo. it will be seen that 
the poor man over whose head the 


athlete is poised for a moment is shrink- 
ing half-unconsciously, lest a worse evil 
In this particular instance 


befall him. 


OVER THE “ HUMAN 


ON 


ro 
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A MANS 


it may truly be said that “ outsiders 
see most of the game.” ‘The men 
at each end‘know perfectly well that 
Higgins won’t jump over ‘hem, so 
that they are really only ornamental 
adjuncts, and, as such, free to gaze 
at the jumper as much as they 
please. 

This is a very effective feat. 
Sometimes it is varied by jumping 
over the wall endwise on, in which 
case it is extremely difficult to find 
a person willing to fill the onerous 
(and possibly dangerous) position 
occupied by the man at the end 
farthest from the jumper. 

What may be called the athlete’s 
most sensational jump is next shown. 
His victim for this occasion only 
was Mr. Frank Munro. As a rule, 
Higgins has to content himself with 
a paid underling as corpus vile, 








FACE AND OFF AGAIN WITHOUT HURTING HIM. 
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unless there happens to be someone in the 
audience burning for distinction. A chair 
is placed on a table, and the assistant leans 
back with his elbows on the table and the 
back of his head resting on the seat of 
the chair. 

When all is in readiness, and the audience 
suitably worked up, Higgins retires slowly to 
the other end of the 


over-—-and across—the top of the brougham. 
One opines that the value of the carriage 
deteriorates nightly, mainly on account of 
those dumb-bells which are discarded in 
flight. Often they fall on the carriage 
and knock it about. Or one will fall on 
a lamp, and batter it somewhat. But it 
is a grand feat this jumping “over a full- 





stage. Here he dips 
his shoes into a_pre- 
paration of lampblack 
and oil, so that “his 
mark” may be proof 
positive of successful 
accomplishment. ‘Then 
giving the usual pre- 
liminary leaps, and 
carefully calculating dis- 
tances with his eye, he 
bounds into the air, 
lingers for an infinitesi- 
mal period on his sub- 
ject’s face, and then 
descends to the stage 
on the other side. The 
ordeal past, the subject 
rises bashfully to take 
that share of the ap- 
plause to which the big 
smuts on his nose and 
eyes entitle him. 

The last illustration 
depicts Mr. Higgins’s 
showiest feat—jumping 
over an ordinary broug- 
ham. ‘There is a great 
fuss on the stage on 
the eve of this jump. 
Attendants run here and 
there. Some drag the 
brougham into its 
proper position, others 
spread an astonishing 
number of carpets, for 
the descent is very 
heavy. 

Of course, Higgins 
does not leap off the 
ground clean over the carriage ; no human 
being could do that. Observe: the small 
table 2ft. 3in. high, which is placed close to 
the near hind wheel. Taking as great a run 
as the stage will allow, Higgins springs lightly 
on to the table, pauses for a moment, and 
then rises with an extraordinary bound right 





OVER A FULL-SIZED BROUGHAM. 


’ 


sized brougham ”—splendidly engineered so 
as to bring down the house the moment the 
“ Human Kangaroo” alights on the carpets 
placed on the other side. Of course, a 
stumble or miscalculation may entail a broken 
limb. Such mishaps are among the “ draw- 
backs ” mentioned at the outset. 
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AGE 20, 


BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL. 
Born 1828. 

7HE RIGHT REV. GEORGE 
RIDDING, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Southwell, was educated at 
St. Mary’s College, Winchester, 
and at Balliol College, Oxford. 
He was ordained deacon in 1854, and priest 
in 1856. He became successively a tutor 
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From a Photo. by) (Hulls & Saunders. 








Different Times of their Lives. 


of Exeter College and a junior proctor of 
Oxford University, and was on two occasions 
Select Preacher. He was appointed second 
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From a Photo. by) AGE 56. 


master of Winchester College in 1863, and 
three years later Head Master. He was 
consecrated first Bishop of Southwell in 1884. 
Dr. Ridding is fond of outdoor recreations. 





From a Photo. by) PRESENT DAY. ( Watker, Regent >t. 
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Haggerston Division of Shoreditch. A more 
ardent municipal reformer it would be difficult 
to find. Lord Monkswell was educated at 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he gained the First Class Law Tripos in 1866. 
He was made a Lord-in-Waiting to the Queen 
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From a Photo. by) AGE 15 (Davis. 


LORD MONKSWELL. 
BORN 1845. 
ORD MONKSWELL, who suc- in 1893, and is the author of various works, 
¥| ceeded Lord Sandhurst as Under- among which are “Collier on Contributaries ” 

| Secretary for War in the late and “ Kate Grenville,” a novel. 
Rosebery Administration, is best 





From a Photo. by) AGE 40. (Maull & Foz. 








From a Photo. by] AGE 28. (L. Suscipj, Rome. 


known to the public for his zeal in London 
County Council affairs, as member for the 
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FRANCIS GALTON, M.A., 
F.R.S. 
Born 1822. 
eke IENCE possesses 
sy a learned devotee 
in Mr. Francis 
Ye! Galton - -a name 
made famous by 
research in the subjects of 
heredity, meteorology, anthro- 


xe 












From a) AGE 22. [ Photograph. 


pometry, and by successful scientific travel. 
Mr. Galton was born in 1822, and after study- 
ing medicine, graduated at Trinity College, 





From a Photo. by) AGE 42. (Moira & Haigh 


Cambridge. For an exhaustive account of a 
journey m 1850 to the unknown Damara and 
Ovampo lands in South Africa, he received 
a gold medal from the Royal Geographical 
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From a Silhouette. 
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Society. His ‘‘ Meteoro- 
graphica,” in 1863, resulted in 
establishing the theory and 
existence of anti-cyclones. In 
1886 a gold medal came to 
him from the Royal Society. 
He has been President of the 
Anthropological Institute and 
Vice-President of the Royal 
and Royal Geographical 
Societies, and is now chair- 
man of the committee in 





AGE 66. [ Photograph 


charge of the Royal Observatory at Kew. 
The present interest in finger-prints as a 


means of 


identification is almost wholly 


due to the writings of this indefatigable 


scientist. 





PRESENT DAY. 


From a Photo. by The Cameron Studio. 
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AGE 7. 
MR. R. C. CARTON. 
Born 1856. 
Dy) EPUTATION is often made with 
KV one fine play, and “ Liberty 
= Hall,” produced at the St. James’s 
Si Theatre, December 3rd, 1892, 
~ gave Mr. Carton an enviable posi- 
tion among dramatists. Mr. Carton was once 
an actor. In 1884, the success of “The 
Great Pink Pearl” encouraged him to adopt 
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From a Photo. by) [London Stereoscopic C Yo. 


AGE 23. 
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From a) 


(Photograph. 


play-writing as a profession. “The Points- 
man” followed. Then came “ Liberty Hall,” 
“The Home Secretary,” “The Squire of 
Dames,” “ A White Elephant,” and others. 
Mr. Carton’s marriage with Miss Compton, the 
celebrated actress, was, as the dramatist him- 
self writes, “the circumstance in my life of 
which I have most reason to feel proud.” Mr. 

















From a Photo. oy) PRESENT DAY, (Lock & Whitfel4. 


Carton’s new piece, “ The Tree of Knowledge,” 
has been chosen by Mr. George Alexander 
for the re-opening of the St. James’s Theatre 
after a successful tour in the provinces. 
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A Little Scrap of Melody. 


By HELEN BopDDINGTON. 


I. 
RAVO, little ’un!” 

The speaker was one of 
a group of the ordinary type 
of British workmen who were 
in the habit of spending their 
evenings in the room behind 
the bar of a small tavern designated the “Pig 
and Whistle,” which was situated near the 
village of Craford, in Essex. 

The “little ’un” addressed was a child, a 
girl of about eleven years, who, seated on a 
high stool at the far end of the room with a 
violin in her hand, had evidently just finished 
playing the piece which had called forth the 
applause. She was a delicate, fragile-looking 
little thing, with a thin, pale face, and great, 
wistful, brown eyes. 

Suddenly the door opened, and a man 
entered the room ; a stranger, apparently, for 
the men glanced at him curiously as he 
seated himself a little apart from them in a 
dusky corner. 

“What shall I play?” asked the child, in a 
tired voice. 

“Play ‘’Ome, sweet ’ome,’ 
who had spoken last. 

She raised the instrument and drew the 
bow caressingly across the strings, then 
broke into the old, familiar melody. 

The stranger took a tobacco-pouch from 
his pocket, and slowly began to fill his pipe. 
Presently the pipe was laid down, and the 





” said the man 


man, with his elbow resting on the table and 
his chin in his hand, gazed thoughtfully at 
the little musician. 

“Well done—very good, indeed,” said a 
deep voice as the last chord echoed through 
the room, and the child lifted her eyes from 
her fiddle, and glanced across at the 
stranger. After a moment’s hesitation, she 
began to play again, but this time it was 
something these men had never heard, some- 
thing of which they did not even know the 
name, but the stranger knew it to be 
Mendelssohn’s “ Largo.” 

“ Wonderful, wonderful—almost perfect,” 
he muttered, as the sweet strains wailed 
through the room. 

What a curious scene it was. The low- 
ceilinged, dingy room, filled with the smoke 
from the pipes of the smokers, all of whom 
had pint pots of beer within reach. An 
oil lamp hanging on the wall—the light of 
which flickered fitfully—shone on the faces 
of the men, and left in shadow the little 
violinist at one end of the room, and the 
stranger at the other. The child played 
tune after tune, urged on from time to time 
by the men, who, as the night grew apace, 
began to get boisterous in spite of the 
stranger. 

The pint pots had all been refilled several 
times, two or three of the men had fallen 
asleep in their chairs, and still the tiny hand 
manipulated the bow, and never one dis- 
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cordant note came forth from the instrument, 
although the little head was drooping and the 
eyes were heavy with sleep. At last the 
music ceased, and presently the stranger 
heard a sweet voice say :-— 

“Will you come home now, father? I am 
so tired.” 

Looking across the room he saw the child 
standing beside a chair in which was a sleep- 
ing man. 

“Eh? What do you want?” 

“ She wants you to go home,” said another 
man, with a leer, giving the sleeper a dig in 
the ribs. 

“Go home yourself, you needn’t bother 
about me,” said 
the child’s father. = 
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the landlady sat dozing behind the counter. 
As he entered, the woman pulled herself 
together and furtively straightened her hair. 
The child had disappeared. 

“T suppose my bedroom is ready?” he 
said, addressing the woman. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” with a respectful curtsy, 
“and what time should you like to be called, 
sir ?” 

Ignoring this question, he asked, “* Who is 
the child that has been playing the violin all 
this evening ?” 

The landlady scented food for gossip, and, 
with a cough of satisfaction, said, ‘“ Ah; 
poor thing, her does ’ave a ’ard life of it. 

You see, sir, her 
— father, William 








“ Here, where’s 


Raymond by 





the hat? I want 
some more drink,” 
rising in his chair, 
and stretching 
forth his hand. 

“Not to-night, 
father ; not to- 
night,” answered 
the child, in 
tremblingaccents. 
“You shall have 
it in the morning, 
I promise,” pick- 
ing up an old, 
soft felt hat, which 
was on the floor, 
near the stool 
where she had 
been sitting, and 
which had been 
used as a collect 
ing-bag. 

The man rose 
to his feet with a 
curse, and, lurch- 
ing in the direc- 
tion of the child, 
snatched it from her hand. 

“T’'ll teach you to disobey your father, 
miss; take that,” and the brute was just 
bringing his hand down heavily on her 
shoulders, when his arm was arrested, and he 
was thrust back roughly into his seat, by the 
Stranger. 

“Go home, little one—you ought to have 
been asleep hours ago.” 

The great brown eyes, full of tears, looked 
confidingly up into the man’s face, and with 
a softly spoken “Good night,” she turned and 
left the room, with the violin under her arm. 


The stranger followed into the bar, where 
Vol. tiv.—66" 








“aH, POOR THING, HER DOES ‘AVE A ‘ARD LIFE OF IT.” 


name, at one time 
used to play the 
fiddlé at one of 
the theatres in a 
big town—-I for- 
get where it was 
-—and was a most 
respectable man 
till he took to the 
drink. They do 
say as his wife 

fon was quite a lady. 
SEV, She died about a 
tT | year ago, just 
Vi! 






} before the girl 
and her father 
came to these 
parts.” 

“T suppose he 
taught the child 
to play?” 

“Ves, sir, and 
the fiddle was 
bought in their 
palmy days. She 
has to make good 
. use of it now, 
poor mite; you saw how she played to- 
night, till she was half dead? Well, that 
goes on every night; not here, but at the 
different taverns in the district ; we only 
get her here two nights in the week. Her 
father is a drunken wretch, and never does 
a stroke o’ work, and she keeps him and 
herself too. She plays well, don’t she, sir?” 

“She is a genius,” answered the man, and 
with a “Good night” he mounted the old- 
fashioned, rickety staircase to his _bed- 
chamber. His thoughts ran on in this 
wise : 

“She is a born musician, a perfect marvel. 
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What wasted talent! If I could get the 
father to part with her, I would have her 
educated and later on bring her out. By 
Jove! Iam judge enough to know that she 
would startle the musical world. I think I'll 
see the man in the morning and propose it 
to him. It would be a new interest in life 
for me.” 

Putting his hand into the breast-pocket of 
his coat, he drew forth a leather case, and if 
anyone had been there to see, they would 
have noticed that a change passed over his 
face, the look of interest vanished, and a 
hopeless expression took its place. Inside 
the case was a photograph, and at this he 
gazed long and earnestly. It was the face of 
a bewitching-looking young girl, dark as a 
gipsy, with mocking eyes and smiling lips. 

“Oh, Madge, Madge, how could you have 
been so cruel to me?” muttered the man. 
“You would not if you had loved me. half 
so well as I love you. After we had been 
engaged six months, to say that you had 
known all the time that we were not suited 
to each other, and that all must be over 
between us. And why?” he went on, talk- 
ing to the pictured face as though it were 
flesh and blood. “Simply because I did not 
want you to make a friend of that girl. I 
knew she was not a fit companion for you, 
my darling. And,.oh! what hard, bitter 
words you said to me. I shall remember 
them until my dying day.” 

The little violinist was forgotten, and every- 
thing else in the world save this one woman. 

What fools men are where women are 
concerned! And Philip Dalesford was a 
bigger fool than most, with regard to this 
girl, Madge Fairfax, who in a fit of passion 
had spurned his honest love, and tossed it, 
so to speak, to the four winds of heaven. He 
was a rich man, and so—unlike the poor 
creature who has to earn his own living—he 
could travel about as fancy willed, trying to 
forget his disappointment in unfamiliar 
scenes. 

Il. 
“ May I come in?” asked Philip Dalesford, 
early the following morning, knocking at the 
door of the cottage which had been pointed 
out to him as the one in which the little 
violinist and her father lived. 

“Oh, yes, please do,” answered the child, 
looking at the stranger with wondering eyes. 

Philip, glancing round, saw that the room 
was poorly furnished, but perfectly neat, and 
that the blue serge frock which the child wore 
was worn, yet clean. She had evidently been 
playing before he entered, for she was holding 


her violin in her hand, and did not lay it 
down. 

“I came really to see your father, but 
perhaps he isn’t at home ?” 

‘““No, not now, but he will be soon, I 
think.” 

“ Ah, well, it does not matter. I can talk 
to you first,” and sitting down he drew the 
child to his side. “ You—are you fond of 
this?” putting his hand on the violin. 

“Ves, I love it,” she answered, with her 
great, dreamy eyes fixed expectantly on his 
face. 

“Do you know that God has given you a 
great gift, little one?” 

“That’s what my mother used to tell me. 
How strange that you should tell me that 
too.” 

“Should you like to have lessons from a 
very clever master, and learn to play so well 
that hundreds of people would flock to hear 
you?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” and a great, exultant light 
spread over the tiny features. “ But,” and 
the eyes became sad again, “that cannot 
be, we are so poor, and if I could ever make 
enough money, father would not let me use 
it for that.” 

“Suppose I could persuade your father to 
let you come home with me to London—to 
live at my mother’s house I mean ; and if I 
promised to pay for the lessons, would you 
be willing to come, could you trust yourself 
with me ?” 

“Oh, I think you are the very best man on 
earth,” cried the child, her face working with 
emotion. 

“You would not be afraid to come with 
me, then?” 

“No, I should not be afraid.” Then, 
thoughtfully, “You are a good man, I know 
you are a good man, for you have such a kind 
face ; and then, I would go anywhere to have 
lessons to learn to play really well ; besides, 
I am so unhappy here without my mother. 
I don’t think father knows what he is doing 
sometimes, he is so unkind to me.” 

“Well, then, that’s settled, and I will come 
again presently and see your father.” 

“Oh ! suppose he will not let me go?” 
with a look of anxiety. 

“‘ Never fear, leave it to me. I think I can 
manage it; and, let me see, what is your 
name ?” ; 

“ Agnes Raymond.” : 

“Ah, a very pretty name, too. Well, 
good-bye for the present, Agnes. I shall 
see you again soon.” 

“She is a dear little thing,” mused the 































































man, “and anyone could see that she is the 
child of a gentlewoman. Poor mite! how 
eager she was. Will she be quite content, I 
wonder, in a new sphere—transplanted, as it 
were, from an unproductive to a fertile soil ? 
The worst of it is, she looks delicate, fragile, 
as if a puff of wind would blow her away. 
However, what I do, I do for the best. 
Nothing can be worse for her than the life 
she is leading now.” 

Later in the day the father was interviewed, 
and for the substantial sum which Philip 
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THE FATHER WAS INTERVIEWED. 


Dalesford offered, consented to give up his 
child. While Philip was talking to her 
father in the cottage, the child had wandered 
down the lane, waiting anxiously until the 
interview should be over. And presently he 
found her seated on a stile, her little face 
quivering with excitement, and the great, 
earnest eyes asking the question she dared 
not ask with her lips. 

“ Yes, you are my little girl now,” said he, 
gently stroking the fair hair. “ My little 
scrap of melody.” 

“Do you mean it? Will he let me go 
with you? Oh!” with a great sigh of satis- 
faction, “ it seems too good to be true.” 

“ But perhaps you will not be happy with 
me.” 

“Oh, yes,” looking confidingly into his 
face, “I know I shall be happy. But this is 
what_I have been thinking. Suppose, after 
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you have been so good to me, I should dis- 
appoint you.” 

“1 don’t think there is any fear of that.” 

“Not willingly; oh, no! I promise I 
shall always do my very best to please you; 
but I can’t think why you should take so 
much trouble to be so kind to a little 
girl like me. You are such a big man. I 
shall always love you for it, always, and 
perhaps some day, when I am quite grown 
up, I shall be able to do something for you.” 
The sweet, soft voice of the trusting child was 
like healing balm 
to the man’s sore 
spirit. 

Putting his hand 
under her chin, 
and looking into 
her face, he said, 
quite earnestly, 
“ Little children 
often do more for 
‘big men’ than 
grown-up people 
could ever do. 
You,” with a smile, 
“are going to do 
something for me 
from now: you 
are going to be 
‘my little scrap of 
melody.’ ” 

The child did 
not quite under- 
stand what the 
man meant, but 
the first time she 
had looked into 
his face, she had 
guessed with a child’s instinct that he was 
not quite happy, and with the sympathy 
awakened which is born with every woman, 
and which from tenderest years is part of her 
nature—the sensitive child, with a touch of 
romance in her composition, made a hero of 
the man who had aroused that sympathy. 


Ill. 


Mrs. DALESFORD, seated before the fire in 
her pretty drawing-room, reading, for the 
sixth time at least, the letter which she had 
received from her son that morning, looked 
up smilingly as the butler announced Miss 
Fairfax, and a vision of loveliness entered 
the room. 

“Why, Madge, I am surprised to see you 
—I had no idea you were in town.” 

“We only came back this _ morning,” 
answered the girl, imprinting a warm kiss on 
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Mrs. Dalesford’s brow, “and,” with a laugh, 
“the first opportunity I got, of course, I had 
to come to you. Isn’t it strange, directly I 
get into London, I always feel that I must 
rush to you? I should not have come to-day 
though, but I guessed that—that— Philip 
would be away.” 

“ Yes, he is away now, but this evening he 
is coming home, and,” opening the letter 
which she held in her hand, “ he is bringing 
a child with him.” 

“Philip bringing a child with him!” 
echoed Madge Fairfax. 

“Yes, a girl. He says she plays the 
violin most wonderfully, and, from what I 
can understand, he evidently intends to 
adopt her. I hope he will not regret later 
on, but I am so glad he has found something 
to be interested in. He seems quite eager 
for me to see the child, and says he is sure 
I shall soon grow to love her, for she is a 
most winning little thing.” 

All the mother’s thoughts were with her 
son, her only son, whose welfare was always 
her first thought. And as the girl looked 
at the grey - haired woman before her, 
for a moment the sparkling eyes became 
almost sad-looking, and the rosy lips quivered. 

For in her heart Madge Fairfax was think- 
ing what a great nature this woman had, for 
never once had she uttered one word of 
blame to the misguided girl who had caused 
her son so much unhappiness, but instead, 
pitied her because she was misguided and 
motherless. Suddenly Madge crossed the 
room, and knelt down beside Mrs. Dalesford’s 
knee. 

“You ought to hate me; you know it 
would be the proper thing to do. Why don’t 
you hate me, I say?” with a touch of passion 
in her voice. 

“ Because, dear,” taking the beautiful face 
between her two hands, “I know some day 
you will realize that you have made a 
mistake, and then your life will not be so 
unclouded as it is now.” 

“I verily believe you are a saint,” said the 
girl, rising to her feet. ‘Then, with a bitter 
laugh, “I shall be quite anxious to see this 
wonderful child,” and Mrs. Dalesford noticed 
that the softened look had gone from her 
face, and was replaced by the old, mocking 
expression. 

Madge Fairfax had not left Mrs. Dalesford 
many minutes before the latter heard sounds 
of confusion in the hall, footsteps on the 
stairs, and Philip entered, leading Agnes 
Raymond by the hand. 

““ My boy,” said the mother, with extended 


hands, “I did not expect you yet”; then, as 
the tall man put an arm round her slight 
figure, and bent to kiss her, “but all the 
same, I am glad you have come.” 

“We came by an earlier train than I 
expected ; I knew it would make no difference 
to you. Agnes,” putting his hand on the 
child’s shoulder, “this is my mother. I hope 
you two will soon be good friends.” 

Mrs. Dalesford drew the little one to her 
side, and looked earnestly into her face. 
She was evidently satisfied with her scrutiny, 
for she said, “I think we shall -soon grow to 
love each other.” 

“Yes, I shall love you,” said the child, 
looking at the gentle face. Then, quaintly, 
“TI think I should be obliged to love you 
anyhow, because you are ‘ his’ mother,” with 
a glance at Philip. 

“Ah, so that is how it is?” smiling. “ Well, 
suppose you come with me now, and someone 
shall show you your bedroom—you must be 
tired.” 

The little one was handed over to a kindly 
housemaid, and Mrs. Dalesford returned to 
the drawing-room, where she learned from 
her son all he knew concerning the child. 

“Tam so glad you are willing to take in 
my little wayfarer, mother,” he said. 

“Tam always willing to do anything that 
will add to your happiness, dear.” 

“* Ah, mother mine,” looking fondly at the 
sweet face, ““you are too good to me; you 
always have spoilt me, you know. You shall 
hear her play to-morrow, and I intend asking 
Herr Miiller to see her as soon as possible. 
I can imagine the little man rubbing his 
hands, gleefully, and saying, ‘She has a 
musical soul, my friend.’ ” 

As the days passed, the child, so accus- 
tomed to poverty, marvelled at the costliness 
of everything around her in her new home, 
and the London mansion seemed to her 
a very paradise of wonder. Already she 
looked a different being. Prettily made 
frocks of dainty materials had taken the 
place of the shabby blue serge. The old 
careworn look had vanished from the little 
face, but the dreamy brown eyes had not lost 
the sad, far-away expression so habitual to 
them—in all probability they never would. 

“ Agnes,” said Philip one morning, about 
a fortnight after their asrival in London, 
“Herr Miller is coming this afternoon to 
hear you play, so will you be ready for him 
about three o’clock, dear?” 

“ Yes, I will be ready,” answered the child, 
perching herself on his knee. 

“ And you will play your very best ?” 
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“Yes, yes, of course, I will” ; then, putting 
her little face caressingly against his, “ Oh, Mr. 
Dalesford, I am so happy, so happy, but I 
wish—I wish,” thoughtfully, “that you were 
quite happy too.” 

“Well, puss, and how do you know I am 
not ‘quite happy ’?” 

“Oh, because your eyes are sad, and when 
you think nobody is looking at you, your face 
is so solemn.” 

“You are too observant by far for such a 
small person.” Then drawing her to him, and 
kissing her fondly, “ Keep your joy as long as 
you can, my ‘little scrap of melody.’ Sorrow 
may come with the years.” 

“‘I do like you to call me that, Mr. Dales- 
ford ; it has such a pretty sound.” 

“ Do you, pet? Well, I don’t like you to 
call me Mr. Dalesford; you may call me 
Philip from now.” 

“ May I, really ? Oh, I shall be so glad to 
call you Philip.” 

Early in the afternoon the great teacher 
came as arranged, and, as Philip expected, 
went into ecstasies over the child’s playing. 

“ Wonderful, wonderful!” exclaimed the 
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her out. She will be all the rage, I tell you ; 
she will stagger the musical world; she will 
be the wonder of the age.” And as Philip 
held back, and looked undecided, he con- 
tinued: “Consent, my friend, consent, she 
can make her fortune easily; the child, a 
mere baby, can make her fortune, I say.” 

“I will not decide yet ; I will think it over, 
and talk to her about it. I had no idea of 
bringing her out until she was grown up.” 

When he did question Agnes about play- 
ing before a crowd of people, she said, quite 
simply: “Oh, no, I would not mind playing 
to them ; I shall be glad, if you wish it, Philip.” 

And thus it was settled—a big “at home” 
was arranged to take place in a month’s time, 
at which the child was to make her first 
appearance. 

In the meantime, the great master gave 
the little musician numerous lessons, and 
Philip and his mother often marvelied how 
the strains of melody, which floated through 
the house, could be earthly music. 

One morning, about three weeks after 
Agnes Raymond had taken up her abode in 
her new home, she was practising in the 





** WONDERFUL !' 


little German ; “ you led me to expect a good 
deal, my friend, but not this—not this. ‘The 
world should hear her play now, while she is 
quite young. You must not hide her away ; 
it would be a sin, I say, a sin. My boy,” 
rubbing his hands together, excitedly, “let 
me give her a few lessons first. Then ask 
your mother to give a big reception—or 
whatever you English call it—and bring 
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morningtoom when the door opened, and 
she heard a clear, sweet voice saying, “ Tell 
your mistress not to hurry down, Parker; I 
will wait here for her.” And the next 
moment the child, pausing with her bow in 
mid-air, stood transfixed at the sight which 
met her eyes. 

“Ah!” said Madge Fairfax, “1 did not 
know anyone was here.” Then going nearer 
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to her: “I suppose you are Philip’s little 
musician ?” 

“T am Agnes Raymond. Are you a friend 
of Philip’s?” raising her great, earnest eyes 
to the lovely face. The girl turned away, 
and seated. herself near the window, for that 
steady gaze gave her an uneasy feeling, the 
innocent eyes seemed to look her through 
and through. 

The child in her frank, simple way, still 
with her fiddle in her hand, went and stood 
in front of Madge Fairfax, waiting for the 
answer to her question. 

“Are you a friend of 
repeated. 

“ VYes—no—yes, 
I mean.” 

“ Oh, that is all 
right then. I only 
asked because 
somehow I didn’t 
think you liked 
him, by the way 
you said, ‘I sup- 
pose you are 
Philip’s little musi- 
cian,’ ” 

A look of won- 
der at the child’s 
penetration 
crossed her face, 
but she only said, 
* Are you fond of 
your violin ?” 

“Yes, I love it.” 

“Which do you 
love best—Philip 
or the fiddle?” 

“TI used to love my fiddle best, but now 
I love Philip better than anybody or anything 
in the world. Do you know what he calls 


Philip’s ?” she 


me?” 
it” fg 


“ His ‘little scrap of melody.’ Ah,” with 
a tender smile, “ he is so good to me.” 

“TI wonder if you could be my ‘little scrap 
of melody,’ too?” There was a break in the 
sweet voice and a droop of the mobile lip. 

“Why,” said the child, putting down her 
violin and coming to the girl’s side again, 
“there are tears in your eyes. Yow are sad, 
and Philip is sad too. How strange that is ! 
Philip would not tell me what is grieving him 
because I am only a little girl, you see ; but 
when I am grown up I shall ask him, and 
perhaps he will tell me then. But why are 
you sad? You ought not to be, because,” 
looking at her with admiring eyes, “ you are 
so beautiful.” 
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“Ah, little one,” drawing her on to her 
knee and kissing the delicate cheek, “ beauty 
does not always bring happiness.” 

“Agnes! Agnes!” called a man’s voice, 
which Madge Fairfax knew so well. 

“Yes, Philip, I’m coming,” and in a 
second the child was in the hall. 

“What do you want?” Madge heard her 
say. 

“T want two little hands to do something 


for me. Do you think you could put a 
button on my glove ?” holding it high above 
her head. 


“ Yes, yes,” eagerly ; “ give it to me, please,” 
rising on tip-toe, 
“and I will get a 
needle and cotton 
and sew it on.” 
She took the glove 
and was just flying 
upstairs, when a 
thought occurred 
to her, and she 
came back to him, 
just as he was 
about to enter the 
morning -room, 
and said, in a 
mysterious whis- 
per, “ There is a 
lady in there. Oh, 
such a_ beautiful 
lady !” 

This 
tion given, 
bounded away 
again. Philip 
entered the room 
unsuspectingly enough, and when he saw 
who its occupant was, said, in surprised 
tones, “Oh! it is you, is it ?” 

To the girl he seemed cold and uncon- 
cerned, but she could not know how his 
heart was beating. 

“ Yes, it is I,” with an expression of cool 
indifference. Oh, that hateful pride. One 
repentant look from the woman would have 
brought the man to her feet instantly ; two 
outstretched hands, one word “ Forgive,” and 
the two lives which were drifting far apart 
would have been reunited then. But pride, 
with its cruel visage, stepped in and barred 
the way. 

For a few minutes theytalked on ordinary 
topics, then the child came down with his 
glove, and laughingly put it on his great 
hand. This performance over, he rose from 
his seat, saying, “I suppose you will wait to 
see my mother?” and she nodding assent, 


informa- 
she 























he said “ Good morning,” and passed out of 
the door, the little one clinging to his arm. 

Then she heard a slight shuffle in the hall, 
and knew that the child was lifted up into his 
arms, and kissed fondly ; the front door was 
opened, and the man’s voice called back as 
he descended the steps, “ Good-bye, darling. 
I shall see you at lunch-time. Don’t forget 
that I am going to take you to see the 
pictures this afternoon.” And looking out of 
the window she could see the wee figure 
standing on the top step, shading her eyes 
with her hand, as she watched Philip until he 
got to a bend in the road, and then she saw 
that he turned round and waved a last adieu. 

When Agnes entered the room, she found 
Madge and Mrs. Dalesford in earnest con- 
versation, so, 
quietly taking up 
her violin, she 
stole out again. 

Very often 
Philip took the 
little one to see 
the different 
places of interest 
in the City, and 
frequently in the 
evenings they 
would wander in 
one of the parks, 
her hand held 
firmly in his, and 
she looking up 
into his face and 
chattering to him 
in her quaint, 
winsome little 
way, telling him her childish thoughts and 
ideas. What a strange couple they were, the 
strongly-built man and the wee, fragile child ! 

“Are you tired, dear?” Mrs. Dalesford 
said, after one of these excursions, thinking 
that Agnes looked paler even than usual. 

“Only just a little, thank you. I think I 
soon get tired.” 

Philip glanced anxiously at the little one. 
“We must not go so far another time, puss ; 
or perhaps it would be best to give up our 
evening rambles.” 

“Oh, no, no ; please don’t. I do love to go 
with you, Philip.” 

“Ah; well, then, we must not go so far 
another time,” kissing the eager face. 


IV. 
It was the day of the grand reception, and 


a fashionable crowd had flocked into Mrs. 
Dalesford’s mansion. ‘There was a bewilder 
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“SHE BEGAN TO PLAY. 
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ing hum of voices as Philip and the little 
musician entered the room, but once the 
presence of the child was made known, 
an expectant hush fell upon the assembly. 
The little one was dressed in a simple white 
silk frock, and seemed quite unconscious of 
the many pairs of eyes resting on her. She 
stood up by the piano while she tuned her 
violin, talking to Philip and Herr Miiller in 
the most unconcerned manner possible. 
This over, she placed herself at a little 
distance from the piano, smiled across at 
Philip, raised her violin into position, and 
then, without a-note of music, began to play. 

As the true, pure sounds wailed through 
the room some of the women held their 
breath ; others, mothers mostly, furtively 
wiped a tear 
away. At the end 
of the first piece 
the applause was 
deafening, and, 
as she put down 
her violin, a feel- 
ing of gratified 
pride welled up 
in her heart, not 
because these 
people applauded 
her, but because 
she knew that 
Philip would be 
pleased. 

* Will you play 
again, dear?” he 
said, when he 
found that the 
clapping showed 
no signs of abating, and she willingly took up 
her fiddle and played again. 

Madge Fairfax caught the little musician’s 
eyes fixed on her face several times that 
afternoon, and, in spite of herself, the 
tender strains of melody softened that proud 
spirit more than anything else had ever 
done. 

There were other musicians to amuse the 
company that afternoon, songs were sung, 
and there were piano solos and harp solos, 
but the people took little heed of anything 
save the child violinist. When she was not 
playing she was being petted and made much 
of by the women, and talked to and flattered 
by the men. Numerous questions were put 


to her. How long had she learnt? How 
long did she practise? Was she fond of 
music? and so on. All of which she 


answered in her grave, sweet way. 
When the music was all over, and the 
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people were beginning to take their departure, 
Philip, making his way through the crowd, 
caught the words: “Yes, you are right, she 
is a genius without doubt; but anyone can 
see that she isn’t long for this world, poor 
little thing.” 

Philip started and bit his under-lip hard. 
**Good heavens ; does the woman mean that 
she won't live long?” Then trying to put the 
thought from him, “ Nonsense, she is well 
enough ; it is only her delicate look which 
gives one that impression. Anyhow, I will 
let a doctor see her to-morrow.” 

Already the child had become a necessity 
to the man. Almost unconsciously he had 
grown to love her, perhaps partly owing to 
the wealth of love which she showered upon 
him. When the morrow came, to Philip’s 
anxious eyes, Agnes looked more fragile than 
ever, and, as if to confirm his fears, she was 
listless and complained of headache. 

This was an excuse to send for a doctor, 
and after consulting his mother, Philip called 
in their own medical man. When alone 
with him, after he had examined the child, 
Dr. Basset said : 

“Yes; the lungs are in a very delicate 
condition. Her whole system is thoroughly 
weakened by the life she has been leading, 
and, without doubt, even a slight chill would 
be fatal. It is loss of vitality ; every organ 
in her body is out of order. But,” continued 
the doctor, in a would-be cheering voice, 
“don’t despair, she has the advantage of 
youth. My advice to you is, stop the prac- 
tising at once, and let her have perfect rest.” 

There was a misty look in the kind old 
eyes as they rested on the face of the younger 
man. 

“*My boy, don’t grieve,” he said, in husky 
tones ; “all may be well yet. I will do my 
best for her.” 

“Ah! he says that to cheer me,” muttered 
Philip, as his old friend quitted the room. 
“* Does it mean that you will be taken from me? 
—my wee darling, my little scrap of melody !” 

In the days of weakness and prostration 
which followed, it was Madge Fairfax who 
was the child’s most constant companion. 
The little one had taken a strange fancy to 
the girl, and liked to have her with her. 

“Why don’t you talk to Philip as you do 
to me?” she said one day as Madge was 
sitting beside her couch. “ You are always 
so quiet when he comes in.” 

“If you had done something wrong, and 
Philip was very vexed and offended with you, 
would you ask him to forgive you ?” looking 
questioningly at the child. 


“Yes, of course I should, at once.” 

“ And do you think he would forgive you ?” 

“Yes, I am sure of it.” Then—“ Ah! I 
see how it is, Philip is offended -with you, 
and you do not ask him to forgive you.” 

“I dare not,” breathed the girl. 

Agnes was going to speak again, but a fit 
of coughing interrupted her, and then Philip 
entered the room. It was pathetic to see 
how she tried to do little services for him. 
She would smile and look bright when he 
came near her, and often drag herself from 
the couch, in order to prove to him that she 
was getting stronger. At such times she 
would take up the beloved violin, which was 
always beside her, and play some tender 
melody to him. And afterwards, especially 
if it happened to be evening, he would take 
her in his arms and gently soothe her to 
sleep, as a mother might have done her child. 

Weeks passed, and slowly but surely 
medical skill was taking effect. The flame 
of life, which had burnt so low, grew brighter ; 
strength was taking the place of weakness, 
and hope, joyous hope, shone in the faces of 
those to whom she had grown so dear. 

Then, once again, hope was dashed to the 
ground with cruel hands. Suddenly—how 
they knew not—a chill was taken; congestion 
of the lungs followed, and for fourteen days 
those who watched beside the bed—while the 
fever raged high and the breath came in 
difficult gasps—felt that, now, hope was 
indeed over. 

Madge had begged to be allowed to nurse 
her, and untiringly she ministered to the little 
sufferer; stilling the restless moan _ with 
soothing words and tender caresses. The 
child’s unconscious cries were always for 
Madge and Philip, and in the intervals of 
consciousness her wan little face would 
brighten as her eyes rested on either of them. 

As for the two, they met often, but never 
spoke to each other, save on commonplace 
topics; the barrier had in no way been 
broken down. 

It was evening. Philip stood by the bed- 
side, looking anxiousty—tenderly—at the 
little face ; while the doctor on the other side 
had his finger on the child’s pulse. 

“ Doctor, you must save her! You don't 
know how dear she is to me.” 

‘* Ves, I do know, but I dare not bid you 
hope ; earthly aid can do nothing more—we 
must leave it to 2 Higher Power.” 

A heavy stupor had followed the delirium 
of the day, and the last half-hour the 
breathing had become easier. Suddenly, the 
eyes opened, the lips quivered 
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‘* WHERE'S MADGE?” 


breathed the feeble voice. 
am here-—I am with 


“ Philip,” 

“Yes, darling; I 
you.” 

“Where’s Madge ? 

A few seconds more, and 
beside her. 

“Ah! that is what I want” —a smile 
flickering round the mouth—“ you and Philip 
together. Philip, put your arm round me; 
I want to ask you something. There! that’s 
better,” nestling her head on his shoulder, 
with a sigh of content. Then—* Philip, she 
is sorry—forgive her—say you will forgive 
her.” 

The man glanced at the woman who was 
kneeling by the bedside with tears streaming 
down her face. 

“Yes, darling, I will forgive her because 
you ask me.” 

“ And because I ask it too. Yes, Philip, 
say you forgive me because I ask it.” 

At last the proud spirit was crushed, and 
the woman’s heart was laid bare before the 
man who loved her. 

He looked at the lovely, pleading face, 
where shone love and penitence, and placing 
his hand on the bowed head, he said, softly, 
“Tt shall be as you wish.” 

Then he turned eagerly to the child, for 
she was speaking. “ You will both be happy 
now. Iam so glad—so glad. All the time 
I have been ill, Philip, I have wanted to tell 
you that she was sorry ; but,” with a weary 
sigh, “‘somehow I always seemed to forget 
what I wanted to say.” 


I want Madge.” 
Madge was 


Vol. xiv.—67. 


Then two little clinging arms encircled his 
neck, and the weak voice murmured, “ My 
dear, dear Philip, I do love you. And 
Madge, too—always you and Madge. Don’t 
move, don’t take your arm away—I am so 
tired—so tired.” 

A few minutes of perfect silence, then the 
eyelids drooped, and the soft, regular breath- 
ing told them that. the little one was asleep. 
When Madge had come into the room the 
doctor had moved away ; now he came back 
and bent over the child. 

“ All is well; she will live,” he said, turning 
a beaming face to the anxious watchers. 

“My God, I thank Thee!” burst from 
Philip’s lips. 

“‘ Lay her down gently—-she will rest more 
comfortably on the pillow,” said the doctor. 
“And take her away,” pointing to Madge. 
“ Perfect quiet means sleep; and sleep- 
life.” 

Philip, placing his arm round the girl, led 
her from the room ; and when outside the 
closed door their lips met in one long, 
lingering kiss he said :-— 

“Oh! God, I thank Thee for sending to 
us a little peace-maker.” 

And $0, the child-musician has not played 
her last note, her life’s work is not finished 
yet. The old violin will be taken out of its 
case again ; loving little hands will wield the 
bow once more, and Harmony, which has 
taken the place of Discord, will fill the air 
with strains of peace, because of “A Little 
Scrap of Melody.” 











Fireworks of the Fast. 


By ALFRED WHITMAN. 


SSONSIDERING the great 

developments that have taken 
place in almost all branches 
of scientific and chemical 
knowledge and discovery dur- 
ing the present century, we 
cannot help feeling that the advancement in 
pyrotechny has not been so rapid as it has 
been in other fields of science. In the 
present article we propose to describe and 
illustrate some of the public displays which, 
in bygone times, have served to demonstrate 
the popular sentiment on occasions of national 
rejoicing; and for spectacular effect these 
achievements of the past will be found to 
compare favourably with those of even our 
own day. 

It will not surprise us to be told that the 
use of fireworks for the purposes of display 
was common in China in “ very ancient 
times ” ; but we will confine our attention to 
English fireworks, and will begin with the 
later years of the seventeenth century. 

The illustration No. 1 portrays the fire- 
works that were given on the Thames in 
honour of the coronation of James IL., 
in April, 1685. The river was frequently 











chosen for these national displays, and 
the position could boast two distinct ad- 
vantages : great crowds were able to obtain 


_ an uninterrupted view of the spectacle from 


the banks, and the reflection in the water 
considerably enhanced the effect. The 
contemporary records give very meagre 
descriptions of the fireworks on this occa- 
sion, but it would seem that at the corona- 
tion banquet, the guests or servers were not 
without exception of unimpeachable integrity ; 
for when the cloth was removed, it was found 
that some of His Majesty’s plate—including 
forks, spoons, and salt-cellars—was missing ; 
and an advertisement in the London Gazette of 
April 27th finishes : “ Whoever have found 
the aforesaid or any part of it, are desired to 
bring it to His Majesty’s Pantry at Whitehall, 
and they shall be rewarded for their pains.” 

Three years later we have another “ Fire- 
work on the Thames ” to mark the rejoicings 
at the birth of ason to James II., known to 
fame first as the Prince of Wales and after- 
wards as the Old Pretender. The general 
thanksgiving lasted a fortnight, and on the 
evening of June 17th, 1688, “The publick 
Joy was expressed by the Conduits running 
with Wine,by Bonfires, Ring- 
ing of Bells, and all other ways 
by which the People could 
demonstrate their Dutiful 
Affection to their Majesties.” 
The illustration No. 2 de- 
picts one of the “other ways ” 
in which duty found expres- 
sion, and the scheme of the 
fireworks consisted chiefly in 
the discharge of volleys of 
rockets from rafts moored in 
a regular order. 

But “ dutiful affection ” 
was destined quickly to 
wane ; and before the year 
was out James II. had abdi- 
cated, and William Prince of 
Orange was reigning in his 
stead. Having accepted the 
invitation to come over to 
England and, with his wife, 
occupy the throne, William 
embarked for this country, 
and, appropriately enough 
for our article, landed at 
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NO. 2.—THE BIRTH OF THE OLD PRETENDER IN 1688. 


Torbay on Guy Fawkes Day. The Prince 
himself was anxious to set foot on British 
soil on November 4th, as that day was the 
anniversary of both his birth and marriage, 
but the elements were against him. The 


weather was so boisterous that all hope of land- 
ing at Torbay was given up, and even fears 


were entertained for the safety of the vessel ; 


but after some 
hours of battling 
with the storm, the 
wind shifted and 
the ship was 
brought to the de- 
sired haven. It 
took the Prince 
until the middle of 
December to reach 
London, but when 
he arrived, “ with 
about two hundred 
of his Guards and 
a great number of 
Country Gentle- 
men riding before 
him Bareheaded,” 
the streets were 
thronged with 
people, who “made 
great Acclamation 
of Joy for his Welcome Home.” The London 
Mercury informs us that “the Bells were 
Wringing [séc] in divers places, and at the 
Court end of the ‘Town were several Bone- 
fires” ; while on the river was to be seen the 
magnificent display of fireworks which we 
illustrate in No. 3. 

William III. was not a man to stay at 
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home and pass his 
days in luxurious 
ease ; and in less 
than two years we 
find he hadsubdued 
Ireland and_ shat- 
tered the power of 
his predecessor. In 
illustration No. 4 
we give “ A Perfect 
Description of the 
Firework in Covent 
Garden that was 
perform’d at the 
Charge of the 
Gentry and other 
inhabitants of that 
Parish for y* Joyfull 
return of His Mate 
from His Conquest 
in Ireland, Sept" 10, 
1690.” Although 
the “Gentry and inhabitants” are credited 
with supplying the fireworks, some funds 
were provided for the occasion by the “local 
vestry,” as will be seen by the following 
extracts from the parish books : 
1690, Sept. 23. Paid to Mr. Brown, for 200 of 
ffagotts and 30 Brushes for Bonefire for the 


parish OI. 12. 06. 
1690, Sepr- 25. Vaid Mr. Stokes for a Barrell 
of Ale for the Bonefire OI. OO. OO. 


1691. Given to Stokes and y® Watchmen to 
drincke att the Bonefire and fireworks att the 
King’s return from Ireland 00. 10. 00. 

1691, Octor. 12, P@ the Labourers and Carters 
for 4 Dayes Worke, in Laying and Spreading 
the Gravell OI. 06. 00. 





NO. 5.-—-THE TAKING OF NAMUR— 





NO. 4.—THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND—1690. 


The next firework (No. 5) commemorates 
another of .William’s military achievements— 
the taking of Namur, in 1695. ‘There was 
widespread satisfaction at “the glorious 
success of His Majesty’s Arms in reducing 
a place of such strength,” and Sunday, 
September 8th, was proclaimed a thanks- 
giving day. The next night—as we learn 
from the Fost Boy of September roth 
“there were Fireworks in St. James’s Square, 
and in the Stocks Market, and there were 
Bone-fires and _ Illuminations, with other 
Demonstrations of Joy for the taking of 
Namur, in all parts of the City.” 

The London 
Gazette of the same 
day informs us that 
“the Earl of Rom- 
ney, Master-General 
of the Ordnance, 
having ordered a 
firework to be made 
in St. James's 
Square, it was ac- 
cordingly prepared, 
and fired to the 
great satisfaction of 
all that saw it. At 
the same time 
divers Triumph 
Chambers were dis- 
charged, and His 
Majesty’s Foot 
Guards being drawn 
up in the square, 
gave three volleys 


1695. of running Fire, 
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the whole being performed in very good 
Order.” ‘This latter item is very accurately 
given in our illustration. 

We now pass to the vear 1713, when after 
that glorious but long and expensive cam- 
paign under Marlborough, which included 
the battles of Blenheim, Ramilies, Oude- 
narde, and Malplaquet, the peace of Utrecht 
brought rest to exhausted Europe. In illus- 
tration No. 6 we see the design for the fire- 
work “that was perform’d on the River 
Thames, July 7th, 1713, the Thanksgiving 
Day for the Peace obtained by the best of 
Queens.” The structure was designed by 
Sir James Thornhill (the father-in-law of 
Hogarth), and in the display were included 
“too Balloons of 7in. Mortars, 2,300 Sky 


Rockets, 1,500 
Water Rockets,” 
and very many 


other items. 

Our illustration 
shows the central 
portion of the 


structure, at the 
time when the 
display was at its 
height. ‘‘The 
crowds of spec- 
tators,” quoting 
again from the 


Post Boy, “were 
prodigiously great 
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principal displays took place in the Green 
Park, and opposite the Duke of Richmond’s 
house on the river at Whitehall; but probably 
to avoid a clashing of the events, the Duke 
of Richmond postponed his celebration until 
May 15th. We will deal with the displays in 
the order of date. 

That in the Green Park was conducted on 
a scale of great magnificence, as will be seen 
from illustration No. 7. On the left of the 
picture can be seen a portion of Buckingham 
House, which occupied the site where Buck- 
ingham Palace now stands. The firework 


edifice was designed by an Italian artist 
named Lenuandoni, its length being over 
4ooft., while its height was 114ft. 
adorned 


It was 
twenty - three statues and 
twenty-eight _pic- 
tures of colossal 
proportions, 
which in the day- 
time appeared as 
bas-reliefs, and at 
night as coloured 
transparencies. In 
the area before 
the middle arch 
was stationed a 
band ofa hundred 
musicians, who 
performed war- 
like music, com- 


posed by “ Mr. 


with 


to see the Play- Handel,” before 
ing Off of the the fireworks be- 
Fireworks over gan. Then fol- 
against Whitehall, lowed a salute of 
which began 101 brass ord- 
about eleven, and nance, and after 
lasted till after that came ‘‘a 
midnight. They splendid display 
were excellent in of all the varieties 
their kind, and of the pyrotech- 
were played off nic art.” From 
with the utmost XO. 6. —THE PEACE OF UTRECHT—1713. each side of the 
Regularity and central portion 


Good Order. The Night concluded with 
ringing of Bells, Bonfires, Illuminations, 
drinking Loyal Healths, etc.” Party feeling 
in regard to this treaty of peace was very 
prominent, but fortunately we have not to 
discuss that here. We need only say that by 
the treaty Louis XIV. ceased to aid the 
Pretender, and he recognised the Protestant 
succession of the House of Brunswick. 

We come next to the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, which was celebrated in London, 
April 27th, 1749, when the fireworks were on 
an exceptionally grand scale. The two 


500 rockets were discharged, and then the 
entire front of the building displayed _fire- 
wheels, etc, which continued for three 
hours. 

Upon the conclusion of this portion of 
the programme, 6,000 rockets were fired 
simultaneously from behind the - King’s 
arms at the summit of the edifice, after 
which “the whole building was illuminated 
and continued so for five hours more.” 
To give some idea of the grandeur of 
the display, we quote a few items from 
the bill :— 
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NO. 7.--THE PEACE OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 1749--THE DISPLAY IN THE GREEN PARK. 


Sky rockets, 4oz. to 61b. 10,650 supper, and afterwards the guests embarked 
Pots de Brin 12,200 in various craft, and, together with some 


Serpents : - . 130,000 ie pan ie . 
Grand Girandole of 4lb. Sky Rockets ... 6,000 hundreds of spectators, witnessed the display 


Maroons in Battery j 5,000 of fireworks. The vessel on the right of the 


Lances .. tsseseee  3y700 picture nearest the shore is “ His Majesty’s 
The display at the Duke of Richmond’s, on __ barge.” 
y 15th, if not 
on so lavish a 
scale as the one 
in the Green Park, 
was certainly very 
effective, as will 
be seen from 
No. 8 The set 
pieces were 
arranged along 
the courtyard by 
the edge of the 
river, and the 
rockets, etc., were 
discharged from 
boats and barges 
on the water; 
while as a back- 
ground to the 
whole the pavilion 
was brilliantly illu 
minated. The 
Duke first enter- 
tained a distin- 
guished company 
of Royalty, no- 
bility,and Foreign 
Ministers to NO. 8.—THE PEACE OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE—THE DUKE OF RICHMOND'S DISPLAY. 
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NO, 9.—THE RECOVERY OF GEORGE III., 1788—DISPLAY AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


We now come to the year 1788, when 
George III. was seized with that violent 
iliness from which at times the most serious 
results were feared. But, fortunately, the 
King became convalescent in the following 
spring, and on St. George’s Day, April 23rd, 
a special thanksgiving service was held in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. It was a day of great 
and genuine rejoicing. Troops lined the 
streets from five 
o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and many spec- 
tators took up their 
positions along the 
route of the pro- 
cession the night 
before. Unfortun- 
ately “the rain was 
very offensive to 
the spectators and 
made a sad de- 
rangement in their 
dress; but they 
remained with 
patience, though 
wet to the skin, 
till the King came 
up.” Stuarts Star 
devotes fivecolumns 
to a description of 
the illuminations at 
night, and of No. 9, 
which represents 
the central portion 
of the facade of the 
Bank of England, 
says, “ Above all 
transparencies of 
the night, that of 
the Bank merited 
principal praise, 
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NO. 10.—PEACE WITH FRANCE, 1802—THE HOUSE OF 
THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR. 
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The design was classic; and in point of 
composition and execution, it is to be 
lamented that so temporary a fate was 
annexed to so much talent and skill. In the 
centre was a transparency of Liberty seated 
on a triumphal car.” We also learn that 
“ Piccadilly, the Strand, Cheapside, and to 
the Bank had three or four ranks of carriages 
till near four o’clock in the morning.” 
Illustration No. 
10 commemorates 
the rejoicings that 
took place on April 
29th, 1802, upon 
the conclusion of 
peace between this 
country and France. 
The Metropolis was 
brilliantly and uni- 
versally illuminated, 
and our illustration 
depicts the house 
of M. Otto, the 
French Ambas- 
sador, in Port- 
man Square. 
The Zimes says: 
“The attraction of 
the evening was M. 
Otto’s house, which 
presented a scene 
of extraordinary 
brilliancy. Soon 
after eight o’clock 
Portman Square 
was so completely 
jammed with people 
and carriages, that 
it was very difficult 
to get either in or 
out. Many carri- 
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NO. 11.—THE PEACE OF 1814 


ages were stationary more than three hours, 
and all the avenues were blocked up. The 
effect of the illuminations was brilliant 
beyond conception, the whole of the 
front of the house being one 
light.” 

Illustration No. 11 portrays the building 
that was erected in the Green Park in 1814 
to celebrate the peace of -that year, when 
Europe was rejoicing over the fact that “in 
the insignificant Isle of Elba the Tyrant was 
securely deposited.” The day of the cele 
bration was August rst, the centenary of 
the succession of the House of Brunswick, 
and the anniversary of the Battle of the 
Nile. It was a time of unusual festivity, 
and the services of the most eminent 
surveyors, architects, and artists were enlisted 
that full honour 
might be done to 
the occasion. 

The festivity in 
which our illustra- 
tion formed part 
took place in the 
Green Park. This 
“fortress” mea- 
sured sooft. in 
circumference and 
Soft. in height, and, 
although so large, it 
was madetorevolve, 
in order that the 
spectators mightsee 
the entire structure 
without moving. At 
a given signal, this 


fortress which 
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symbolized War- 

was, by some system 
of quick change, 
transformed into an 
emblem of Peace, 
as depicted in our 
last illustration, the 
Temple of Con- 
cord. With the 
transformation 
came a grand dis- 
play of fireworks, 
and the contem- 
porary accounts 
make a feature of 
the rockets that 
were employed. 
“Each rocket con- 
tains a world of 
smaller rockets ; it 
is discharged from a 
gun, bursts and flings aloft innumerable parcels 
of flame; the smaller rockets burst, and a 
shower of fiery light descends to the earth.” 

At the coronation of Queen Victoria the 
joyful occasion was celebrated by a fair in 
Hyde Park ; and although there was a grand 
display of fireworks at night, the artists of 
the time seem to have devoted their pencils 
exclusively to the events of the day. 

And so we find that for centuries it has 
been the custom for people to express their 
happiness at times of national rejoicing by 
ingenious displays of fire; and one of the 
most striking features of the recent Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations was the remarkable 
spectacle the Metropolis presented when 
illuminated on the night of the ever- 
memorable 22nd of June. 


THE FORTRESS. 
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FROM THI 
7s ERBELOT and I were college 
% chums, but after we struggled 
together through our éachots 
we lost sight of one another, 
) until we met, twenty-five years 
later, at a college banquet. It 
was a commonplace function of the hackneyed 
type; much tremendous handshaking and 
boisterous recognition, remarks upon one 
another’s looks 
and fortunes, the 
usual solemn little 
oration from the 
chairman, followed 
by the customary 
toasts, and the 
final burst of 
student reminis- 
cences, glossed, of 
course, by the en- 
chantment distance 
lends to the period 
of youth and 
sanguine hopes. 
But a_ surprise 
awaited me in old 
Herbelot. He ab 
solutely astounded 
me. I remembered 
him a_ reserved, 
timid young fellow, 
very slight and 
trim, exactly the 
kind of youth to 
make his way up 
in the office where 
his people placed 
him. Now there 
stood before me 
a sturdy, manly 
fellow,with bronzed 
face and throat, rwo 
keen eyes, and a 
loud, jolly voice that blurted out whatever 
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came uppermost. With his close-cut hair, 
his rough suit, his broad, grizzly beard, 
and his assured, free-and-easy manners, 


there was not a remnant of the clerk about 


him. 
Vol. xiv.—68. 


The Peaches. 
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“Why,” I exclaimed, “ what’s the meaning 
of it? Are you not in the office still ?” 

“No, no, my dear fellow,” he answered ; 
“T am just an honest farmer. I have a 


little place at Chanteraine, about a mile 
and a half from here, a nice enough 
little place too, where I sow wheat and 
manufacture a small wine, that you shall 


taste when you will come and see me.” 
“What,” cried I, 
“is it possible 
that you, son and 
grandson of men 
of the robe, you, 
supposed to be the 
very type of clerks, 
and born to make 
your way in the 
world as one, have 
given up your 
natural career ?” 
He nodded affir- 
matively, smiling 
and twinkling with 
evident enjoyment 
of my surprise. 
“But,” I asked, 


“tell me how it 
came about ?” 
“My dear fel- 


low,” he answered, 
sententiously, 
“little causes have 
a way occasionally 
of producing big 
effects ; two peaches 
did so for me.” 

“*Two peaches?” 
I cried, bewildered. 

“Ves, neither 
more nor less. 
And as it seems to 
interest you, I will 
tell you all about it if you will walk out to 
Chanteraine with me after we have had some 
coffee.” 

‘To this I agreed, and it was as we sauntered 
along the canal that sultry August afternoon, 
cigar in mouth, that he told me his story. 
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“ As you are aware,” he began, “ office life 
in our family is bred in the bone. My father, 
a clerk all his life, thought it incomparably 
the best of lives, and when, directly after I 
had mugged through my dacca/aureat, he 
shoved me into the office, where he had a 
berth himself, I made no objection. My 
ideas upon the matter were not very pro- 
nounced, and I was quite ready to believe 
that what had been good enough for him and 
his father before him would be good enough 
for me. It was sure at least, however slow. 

“ At first I was, of course, only a super- 
numerary, but being a steady, hard-working 
sort of chap, and having early imbibed 
proper notions of the respect a clerk owes 
his superiors, I was soon noticed by the 
chiefs and got a rise. This was when I was 
twenty-five. I really think the head man in 
our department had a fancy forme. At any 
rate, he kept me always in his own room, and 
the other chaps in the office all envied me 
my luck, and chaffed me about the rosy 
future when I was to be top of the tree. But 
I soon gave them reason to change their 
opinion of me. I married, and, not only 
that, I married a girl who was pretty, loving, 
sweet, but who had no money. Now, this is 
the sort of thing business men despise. ‘To 
them, marriage is entirely a business trans- 
action. ‘The husband can provide the 
breakfast,’ they say, ‘but the wife ought to 
provide the dinner.’ 

“ Well, when we first married, it was fully 
as much as we could do, between us, to 
provide supper. Everyone said I was a fool, 
and that I had made a mess of my life. But 
we contrived just to make ends meet. She 
was as good as gold, our wants were few, and, 
though we had to economize, and be called 
fools for our pains, yet society condescended 
not absolutely to cut us. 

“My chief was a rich man and fond of 
makingashow. He often entertained ; some- 
times at great, heavy dinners, and occasion- 
ally he invited the chief residents and the 
families of the Government officials to a 
dance. 

“Tt was to one of these latter entertain- 
ments that we were asked about a year after 
our marriage, and, my wife not being in a fit 
state of health to accept, I would have given 
a great deal to stay at home cosily with her. 
But I dared not do it, for the chief did not 
permit his invitations to be slighted. 

“So, reluctantly enough, I donned my 
dress clothes, the wife running me over with 
her eye before I started, to see that every- 
thing was correct, and giving me little pats 
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and pulls, especially the bow of my white 
tie. 

“*Tt’s going to be a regular grand ball,’ 
she said, ‘so mind you keep your eyes open 
and see everything, for my benefit. I shall 
expect to be told who is there and all about 
the toilettes and the supper. Oh, I forgot, 
there is to be a grand supper. They say he 
has sent to Chevet for all kinds of delicacies, 
fruits, and things worth their weight in gold. 
Peaches, my dear, at three francs apiece ! 
Oh, those peaches! I do want one so badly. 
Do you know, I think if you were very, very 
nice, you would manage to smuggle one to 
me !’ 

“T cried out at this, and represented to 
her that it was as much as a man’s reputation 
was worth to be seen slipping fruit off the 
table into his pocket; and that if I were 
caught doing such a thing, we should be 
cut. But the more I talked, the more she 
insisted upon the gratification of her whim. 

“*Why, it is just the very easiest thing in 
the whole world. All you have to do is to 
take one for yourself and bring it to me. In 
the midst of all those people coming and 
going, you won’t be noticed. Now, don’t 
you shrug your shoulders, sir. I daresay it 
is very childish of me ; but I do long for it. 
Ever since I heard about those peaches I 
have wanted one, just dreadfully. Promise 
me, dear, you'll bring me one—promise me, 
darling.’ 

“Now, what was I to say to her? How 
could I refuse her, loving her as I did? At 
any rate, at last I murmured out some kind 
of a promise, and then hastened to start. 
But, just when I was in the act of closing 
the outside door, she called me. I looked 
round and saw two great blue eyes fixed on 
me, eyes that absolutely gleamed with desire, 
and she called out :— 

“* You've promised, haven't you, dear ?’ 

“ The ball was a grand affair. Flowers in 
profusion, pretty toilettes, good music. The 
Préfet, the local justice, the officers of the 
garrison, everyone who was anyone, was there. 
The chief certainly had spared nothing to 
make it a success, and his wife and daughter 
did the honours exceedingly well. 

“At supper time I followed the procession 
with a thumping heart, and the first thing I 
saw, in the place of honour, on the long 
table, were Chevet’s famous peaches. 

“And magnificent they certainly were. 
lhey were piled up in a basket-shaped dish 
of Lunéville china, each separate fruit resting 
in its own little nest of fresh vine-leaves 
skilfully arranged to display its attractions, 
































** PROMISE ME YOU'LL BRING ME ONE.” 


the rosy flush of one velvety cheek con- 
trasting with the greeny-white of a neighbour. 
The very look of them was enough ; one 
could see they were delicious, perfumed, pink- 
fleshed. 

“T gazed tenderly at them from a discreet 
distance, and then began to think of the 
happy little cries that would greet me if 
I could contrive to take just one home. 
Everyone was admiring them, and the more 
I looked, the more determined I was to get 
one, or perhaps a couple. 

“But how? That was the point, for it 
was evident the servants were keeping guard 
over them. Every now and then I caught 
the master of the house giving a little nod, 
and then the butler would delicately remove 
a peach, open it with a silver knife, and hand 
the split fruit, on a Sévres plate, to the 
individual who was allowed the honour of 
eating one. 

“] watched this little game until I began 
to tremble lest the whole pyramid should 
vanish. But my fears were not realized. 
For some reason or other, either because the 
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host signified his pleasure that 
no more should be dispensed, or 
because some guests were too 
modest to accept the fruit, to 
my relief I saw six beauties still 
remained when the band struck 
up fresh chords and the company 
filed back to the ball-room to 
dance. 

“T went too, but only as a 
feint. I had purposely left my hat 
in the supper-room, a tall one that 
had been bothering me all the 
evening. I went back for it very 
soon, the servants, who all knew 
me, not, of course, watching me. 
They were very busy too, carrying 
away the used plates and glasses, 
and it so fell out that, for one 
minute, I was the only occupant 
of the room. There was no time 
to lose, however, and, glancing 
furtively to right and left, I 
approached the dish, stretched out 
my arm, snatched two peaches, 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, 














had them in my hat, my handker- 
chief stuffed well between them. 
Then, assuming an air of calm 
dignity, I stalked out of the room, 
holding the open side of the hat 
against my chest, and keeping it 
steady with my right hand, which 
was hidden in the bosom of my 
waistcoat. It really was a fine posture, the 
sort of thing one sees in statues of great 
men. 

“It was my intention to make my way 
cautiously through the ball-room, and then, 
without any form of leave-taking, to slip out 
of the house and carry home my booty in 
triumph. 

“But I counted without my host — or, 
rather, without the host’s daughter. The 
cotillon had just begun, the great room was 
surrounded by a double row; against the 
wall black coats and dowagers, then a row of 
seats for the dancers, who now filled the 
middle of the room and were dancing a waltz. 
To get away, I had to cross the room and 
pass through the waltzers. I tried to do so 
without being noticed, in a mortal fright that 
someone would come bumping against me 
and jolt out the peaches. I could feel them 
rolling about inside my hat, and the blood in 
my head, face, and ears felt like liquid fire. 
I really suffered agonies of terror, but I 
found myself at last safely landed on the 
other side of the circle, just as a new figure 
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was being started. A lady was set 
in the centre of a ring of men who 
were to dance round her, with their backs 
turned to her. She was to hold a_ hat 
in her hand, and place it on the head 
of the man she chose as her partner 
to waltz. I arrived just as this manceuvre 
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the peaches lying at my feet, the chief's dis- 
pledsed frown ; the older people round the wall 
whispering and pointing. My legs tottered 
under me, and I would have given the world 
to see the floor open to swallow me. 

“At last someone spoke: ‘Please pick 
your peaches up, Monsieur Herbelot.’ It was 


“MY LEGS TOTTERED UNDER ME,” 


began, and the very moment the daughter 
of the house, who was dancing with one 
of the officials of the Prefecture, set eyes 
on me, she cried : 

“¢* A hat, a hat !—-just what we wanted !’ 

“T was petrified—-I stared at her, but 
could not move. 

“*QOh, Monsieur Herbelot,’ she said, ‘ you 
have just come at the right moment. Please 
give us your hat.’ 

“And before I could utter a word, she 
seized it out of my hands so suddenly 
that peaches, handkerchief, vine _ leaves, 
all rolled out together on the polished 
floor. 

“You can imagine the scene: the ladies 
trying not to laugh, all eyes turned on me, 


the young lady who had snatched my hat and 
caused the catastrophe. There was a depth 
of sarcasm in her voice, and she was screwing 
up her mouth to avoid laughing aloud. 

“ Her words acted like a signal: a chorus 
of laughter rang from every corner of the 
room ; the very servants grasped their sides 
as if to hold in their amusement ; whilst I, 
pale, haggard, trembling from head to foot, 
flew out of the house to rush home and pour 
out the story to my wife. 

“Next day it was the talk of the town. 
When I went to the office every fellow in it 
came up in turn to say: ‘Good morning: 
and, I say, Herbelot, pick up those peaches. 
Even in the street the boys followed me and 
called after me: ‘ Peaches, peaches.’ 
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“ The long and short of it was that I had 
to give up my place : a week later I sent in 
my resignation. 

“An uncle of my wife was farming some 
land of his own near the town where I[ was 
born, and I wrote asking him to take me as 
a kind of auxiliary. He agreed to this; and 
that is how we came to Chanteraine. 
There’s not much more to tell you. I 
buckled to, got up at daybreak, and worked 
as hard as a nigger. The life suited 
me, after all, better than the old office, and 
before very long, I developed into a regular 
farmer. ‘The farm itself prospered so much 
to the old uncle’s satisfaction, that he left it 
to us at his death. Since then I have bought 
more land round the old place, and now you 
shall see for your 
self the results.” 

By this time we 
were at Chante 
raine. First we 
passed through 
the orchard 
under trees bend- 
ing beneath the 
weight of apples, 
pears, piums. 
Beyond it a field 
sloped to a clear 
stream, on the 
farther side of 
which rose a 
vine-clad hill, 
where grapes 
were now swell- 
ing and thrushes 
warbling. Left 
of us, the noise 
of a winnowing 
machine showed 
where the barns 
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stood, and, after we passed through the well- 
stocked kitchen garden, we saw the house, the 
white front of which was covered with peach 
espaliers bearing a fine crop of ripening fruit. 
“Ah!” said Herbelot, “you see, we go in 
for peaches here. I owe them all my luck, and 
but for them should have been to this day a 
wretched little clerk, shaking in my shoes 
every time my chief was out of humour. 
Poor fellows, there are too many of them, 
without me, just dragging on a miserable 
existence on their pittance of a salary, afraid 
of having children for fear they will never 
be able to either feed them or give them 
a start in life. But here, thank Heaven, 
I am my own master, and children are 
welcome ; there’s plenty of our own corn to 
feed us all.” 
aa Sine As he uttered 
these words a 
peal of laughter 
came from the 
house, the ming- 
led laughter and 
chatter of happy 
boys and _ girls, 
and at a window 
on the ground- 
floor, as in a 
frame garlanded 
with verdure, ap- 
peared Madame 
Herbelot, still 
beautiful at forty, 
and reminding 
me herself of a 
sunny peach 
growing on a 
warm, sheltered 
wall, ripening in 
the kindly rays 
of afternoon. 
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Pests. 


By WARREN COOPER. 


OME thirty years ago, the 
common European rabbit was 
introduced into Australia and 
New Zealand, and the natives 
have been regretting it ever 
- since. The rabbits  multi- 
plied alarmingly, ate up and spoiled the 
sheep-food, and ruined the farmers. Devices 
of all sorts have been tried to get rid of 
them, but the golden method has not yet 
been struck. ‘Traps, poison, and the virus 
of fowl-cholera have been tried ; stoats and 
weasels have been suggested, and thousands 
of pounds have been sunk in rabbit-proof 
But all in vain. New South Wales 





fences. 


such an extent that 10,000 or 15,000 dead 
rabbits is no unusual booty of a day’s hunting. 

The way it 1s done is suggested by our 
first illustration, which shows a Jack rabbit 
drive near Fresno, California, on May sth, 
1894. Precautions are taken that no escape 
is left for Mr. Rabbit when once surrounded. 
A square or triangular inclosure, open at one 
end, is constructed of wire netting or of laths 
securely fastened together. Often a corner 
of some old corral is simply made rabbit tight, 
and from the open end of the pen diverging 
fences or wings are carried out in the form of 
a wide-mouthed V, sometimes for a distance 
of two or three miles. The fences are some- 





A JACK RABBIT 





DRIVE NEAR FRESNO, CALIFORNIA, MAY 5TH, 1894 


RABBITS ENTERING THE CORRAL. 


From a Photograph. 


alone now spends over £100,000 yearly in 
extermination, and in 1887 a 
£25,000 was offered by the Government for 
an effectual method of extermination, but 
no one got the prize. 

In California the same cry 
raised, and the people of Colorado, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Utah join in with lusty voice. 
In these places they call the animal “ Jack 
Rabbit” as an abbreviation of “ Jackass 
Rabbit,” so named from his long ears. And, 
without any exaggeration, they do get after 
him. ‘They have raised the system of 
“drives” to perfection, taking the idea from 
the Mission Indians, and developing it to 


of woe is 


reward of 


times made in sections, so that they can be 
transported from one place to another, and 
thus used for several drives. 

In an interesting report on “ The Jack 
Rabbits of the United States,” by i Tt. So 
Palmer, of the Department of Agriculture, 


Statistics are given showing that from 
February, 1892, to November, 1894, 155 
drives were held in California, and _ that 


370,195 rabbits were killed by this means. 
Dr. Palmer also says that a drive always mean 
a gala day, and isa favourite way of celebrating 
some special occasion. ‘The announcement 
is the signal for a gathering of the clans from 
all the neighbouring country, and the popula- 
































From a Photo. by) 


tion of the place is increased to several times 
its normal size when such an event takes 
place. Excursionists are attracted in large 
numbers, by the special rates offered by the 
railroads, and sometimes come from points 
as far distant as San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento. Upon the appointed day, large 
numbers of people turn out armed with 
sticks and clubs, and, scattering over a 
considerable area, start the rabbits and 
drive them toward the mouth of the corral. 


rHE GRAND ARMY DRIVE AT FRESNO, MARCH 12TH, 1892. 


| Stiffer. 


Every available vehicle is pressed into 
service, but the larger part of the throng is 
usually on foot. The lines gradually close 
in, and the frightened rabbits rush blindly 
into the opening between the wings, and are 
gradually crowded toward the narrow end of 
the pen, where they are soon dispatched. 
The drives take place in the winter and 
spring, and the number of rabbits killed 
varies from a few hundred up to 20,000. 
The town of Traver regularly celebrates its 
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25,000 JACK RABBITS KILLED IN THE GRAND ARMY DRIVE. 
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birthday in April by a rabbit drive and 
barbecue. On March 12th, 1892, the closing 
event of the encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic—veterans of the Civil War 

resulted in the greatest drive on record, in 
which 25,000 rabbits were killed. 

The ravages of locusts are well known, and 
newspapers from South Africa are constantly 
giving remarkable details regarding their 
flights and numbers. In Cyprus they used 
to do great damage, but have been almost 
exterminated by a system of pits and fences. 
A long zig-zag wire fence is placed across 
their line of march, and pits are dug at each 


From a Photo by FLIGHT OF 


of the inner angles. It is well known that 
when an army of locusts are advancing, they 
go in a straight line, devouring everything, 
and as they cannot jump these fences they 
fall into the pits and are there dispatched. 
Irains have been stopped by these pests, 
and it has sometimes taken labourers two 
or three hours to clean the machinery and 
put the train in motion. The disagreeable 
sensations caused by such a pest may well 
be imagined from our photograph, which 
shows a flight of locusts in Mafeking, 
Bechuanaland, in June, 1895. During the 
thickest of the flight, before the picture was 
white - washed barrack buildings, 
a few yards away, were in 


secured, 
standing but 
visible. 
There ; 
chusetts, but the 


ire no rabbits to speak of in Massa 
old Commonwealth will 
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never want for trouble so long as the gipsy 
moth is loitering about. It will hardly be 
believed that the State has now spent nearly 
a million dollars in fighting the moth and 
caterpillar, that hundreds of men, regularly 
organized into squads, have, since 18go, 
personally inspected and reinspected ‘over 
forty-two million trees, and have killed nearly 
two and a half billion of these dangerous 
creatures, and that it will be several years, 
at an average expense of over £20,000 per 
year, before the gipsy moth is finally exter- 
minated. But the statement is only too true, 
and it is certain that if Massachusetts had 
not quickly taken 
means to confine 
the moth within 
narrow limits, 
the forests and 
crops of the 
United States 
would soon have 
defoliated 
extermi- 


been 
and 
nated. 

The fight 
against the moth 
is without paral- 
lel in the entomo- 
logical history of 
the world. ‘The 
insect was im- 
ported bya 
French natural- 
ist, who was ex- 
perimenting 
on silkworms at 
Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, and in 
1869 a few speci- 
mens accidentally escaped. ‘The dangerous 
character of the pest was immediately made 
public, but it was not till 1889 that its voracity 
and reproductive powers became noticeable. 
Probably the insects were getting acclimatized. 
At any rate, they soon swarmed upon Medford 
in hordes, sweeping clean large tracts of land, 
and marching on to new districts as soon as 
the old ones were devastated. In a few 
years they had covered over 220 square miles 
of territory, but by means of constant effort 
they have been confined within that limit, 
and there are now but 75 miles of forest 
land in which the moth is rampant. 

The methods by which the fight has been 
carried on are many, but a few may be noted 
here. dur illustration of men at work on the 
Dexter elm in Malden shows one of the ways 

and a risky way it is, too. The men ascend 


» 1895. (Mr. Horlert Sha 











on ladders, or 
are pulled up by 
ropes, and care- 
fully search 
every portion of 
the tree, not 
only for cater- 
pillars but for 
eggs, which they 
sometimes 
scrape off in 
pecks. The de- 
nuded tree is in 
itself a marvel- 
lous example of 
the ravages of 
the moth. These 
are also strik- 
ingly brought 
out in the illus- 
tration at the 
foot of this page, 
which shows a 
woodland colony 
of gipsy moths 
seen at a dis- 
tance of one- 
third of a mile. 
The light area in 
the woods in the 
background 
shows the ap- 
pearance of a 
defoliated tract, 
as compared 
with the 
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surrounding 
Another photograph shows how the cater- 


uninfested 
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DESTROYING THE GIPSY MOTH ON THE DEXTER ELM, MALDEN, 


spray, 
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them to experiments, which showed that a 
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pillars, having 
destroyed the 
vegetation when 
they first ap- 
peared, have 
spread into the 
neighbouring 
woods. In 1889 
prominent  citi- 
zens testified 
that the “worms” 
were sO numer- 
ous that one 
could slide on 
the crushed 
bodies on the 
side-walks ; and 
that they crowd- 
ed each other off 
the trees and 
gathered in 
masses on the 
ground, fences, 
and houses, 
entering win- 
dows, destroying 
flowering plants 
in the houses, 
and even ap- 
pearing in the 
chambers at 
night. The State 
began opera- 
tions against the 
pest with the 
prompted 
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INFESTED WOODLAND, SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF CATERPILLARS. [Photograph 


cloth 
around all the trees 
in order that the 
caterpillars and 
egg - clusters could 
be collected in 
mass and easily 


were put 


killed. Our _ illus- 
trations show the 
method of using 
the cyclone bur- 


ner, and a section 
of burlap band 
raised with the 
gipsy moth cater- 
pillars gathered 
beneath it on the 
trunk of an elm 
tree. Another of 
our illustrations, 





full-grown caterpil 
lar of this species 
could take twelve 
times as much 
arsenic as a man 
of the same size. 
The authorities 
then used the in- 
tense flame of 
vaporized petro 
leum waste, and 
destroyed millions 
of eggs. The in 
strument is called 
a “cyclone burner.” 
Insecticides were 
also used, and 
“ burlap ” bands 

coarse hempen 
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MEANS OF THE CYCLONE BURNER. 


( Photograph. 


which have been 
lent to us by the 
Gipsy Moth Com- 
mission of Massa- 
chusetts, shows 
how infested 
woods are cut, and 
fires started in 
order that brush- 
wood may be 
burned. How com- 
pletely the cater- 
pillar does its work 
is perhaps best 
shown by our illus- 
tration of the pine 
and other trees 
attacked at Lex- 
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territories, and in fifteen years had 
spread at the rate of 59,000 square 
miles each year, carrying destruction 
in its wake. Its fecundity is amazing, 
and on the assumption that the 
annual product of a pair of sparrows 
is twenty-four young, of which half 
are females and half males, it has 
been estimated that in ten years, 
provided all lived, the progeny of a 
single pair would be 275,716,983,698 
sparrows, all with a greedy mouth, 
and all a menace to the land. 
The ornithologists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
have now recommended the imme- 
diate repeal of all laws which 
afford protection to this little bird, 
the enactment of laws _ legalizing 
killing at all seasons of the year, 
as well as laws making it a misde- 
meanour, punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment, or both, to give food to 
the birds or to introduce it into 








SECTION OF BURLAP BAND RAISED, SHOWING GIPSY MOTH Ly 
From a) CATERPILLARS ON AN ELM TREE. (Photograph “ 


ington, Massachusetts. The trees 
in the foreground are stripped abso- 
lutely bare. Birds which feed upon 
the eggs of the gipsy moth have 
also been introduced, and no stone, 
literally speaking, has been left un- 
turned to exterminate the pest. It 
has been carefully demonstrated by 
scientists that the unrestricted cater- 
pillar increase of a single pair of 
gipsy moths would suffice in eight 
years to devour the entire vegeta- 
tion of the United States ! 

The English sparrow question in 
North America has grown to be a 
serious problem in economic science, 
so far as the agricultural interests 
of the country are concerned. The 
charge against them is that they 
do wilful damage to buds, blossoms, 
and foliage, ruin fruit, eat up sown 
seed and thereby retard the crops, 
and molest the native birds. This 
indictment has been only too well 
proved. At the close of the year 
886 the sparrow oStbhisheal—E_ _——————E———EEEE = 
: ys . J . 5 PINE AND OTHER TREES ATTACKED BY THE GIPSY MUTH CATERPILLARS 
itself in thirty-five States and five From a) AT LEXINGTON, MASS. (Photograph, 
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From a} THE WATER HYACINTH. [| Photograph, 


new localities. These are but a few of the 
recommendations, and it may be well 
believed that no Government would recom- 
mend such apparently heartless slaughter 
unless there were a pressing need. 

For several years past an aquatic plant 
known as the water hyacinth has_ been 
developing to such an enormous extent in 
the St. John’s River, in Florida, as to cause 
serious apprehension in that region. It is a 
native of tropical South America, and com- 
monly floats on the surface of the water 
without attachment to the soil. It has a 
fondness for sluggish streams, and in Florida 
the plants are generally found lining the 
shores of the lakes and rivers in immense 
numbers. So long as they can stay near the 
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bank, the water hyacinths cause little trouble, 
but when the wind springs up, and looses 
great masses of the plants, starting them 
down stream or into the middle of the 
channel, the danger to navigation is very 
great. 
Here is a picture of the little plant which 
the Floridans so much hate. A glance at 
its dense bushy mass of roots suggests the 
possibility of its causing trouble when floating, 
as it were, with the rest of the family, but 
our illustration of the “ floating masses of 
water hyacinth” is its own proof. No one 
knows accurately when this pest was intro- 
duced into Florida, but it appeared in the St. 
John’s River about 1890, at Edgewater, 
about four miles above Palatka. At this 
place it had been grown for some time in a 
pond, and when it was desired to clear the 
place out, the plants were thrown into the 
river. This is just where the mistake was 
made. For, being an attractive plant, it was 
carried by settlers up and down the river, 
and introduced at different points to beautify 
the river in front of the settlements, until its 
rapidity of propagation became a_ serious 
menace. The Floridans are now doing their 
level best to conquer it, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture has sent a special 
agent, in the person of Mr. Herbert J. 
Webber, to visit the region and investigate 
the question. ‘The very striking photographs 
of the water-hyacinth pest which we use in this 
article have been lent to us by the Division 
of Botany of the Department of Agriculture. 
The case against the water hyacinth is 
overwhelming. Small boats with screw pro- 
pellers find it impossible to penetrate a large 
mass of the plants, as they get entangled in 
the screw. When a large steamer, going at 
full speed, strikes a bank of the hyacinths it 
comes almost to a standstill. Floating logs 
often lie entangled in the mass and injure the 
boats ; while in large lakes, like Lake George, 
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FLOATING MASSES OF WATER HYACINTH, 


| Photograph. 
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From a) A FLORIDA CREEK COVERED WITH WATER 


and in wide portions of the rivers, there is 
great danger of steamers being caught by 
the plants, carried out of the channel, and 
stranded. The City of Jacksonville, a power- 
ful steamer, plying on the St. John’s River, 
had great difficulty in avoiding such a disaster 
during the autumn of 1896. Yet this is not all. 
It impedes the timber industry, clogs the nets 
of the fishermen, resists the passage of water 
under bridges and injures the bridges, and, by 
accumulating large masses of decaying vege- 
table matter near the large towns, seriously 
threatens the health of the inhabitants. 

Pests of this nature are often combated by 
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the introduction of 
their natural ene- 
mies, and it is now 
proposed to intro- 
duce into the 
Florida rivers the 
destructive red 
spider of horticul- 
turists for the pur- 
pose of destroying 
the water hyacinth. 
It ought to be re- 
membered, how- 
ever, that English 
sparrows were in- 
troduced into the 
United States to 
destroy caterpil- 
lars, and a_ leaf 
might be taken out 
of the Jamaican 
note-book, where, 
as one writer points 
out, ‘‘rats were 
introduced, and other rats of carnivorous 
breed to thin their numbers, then ticks to 
thin these, then snakes to eat the ticks, 
and then mongooses to eat the snakes, the 
mongooses becoming a plague which nothing 
could quell.” Certainly a glance at our 
last illustration, which shows three steamers 
at Palatka Bridge on the St. John’s River, 
blocked by the water hyacinth, will con- 
vince anyone of the necessity of immediate 
action, but it may be that, after conquering 
the hyacinth, the Floridans will have to 
take arms against a sea of troubles in the 
shape of multitudes of spiders. 
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STEAMERS BLOCKED BY WATER HYACINTH AT PALATKA BRIDGE, ST. JOHN’s RIVER, FLORIDA. 
From a Photo. by A. P. Lewis, Palatka, Florida. 















Wrecks. 


By WILLIAM G. 


a ANY of us have seen a wreck ; 
some, even, have known what 
it is to fee/ “‘a wreck,” though 
this latter is beside the subject. 
All nations, and more _par- 
ticularly the English people, 
are interested in the ever-fascinating story of 
the sea. And few realize the awful toll which 
the sea exacts in human life and property. 
Last year the total number of shipping 
casualties from gales, fogs, accidents, and 
collisions—on our own shores alone—was 
4,620, which astonishing figure was yet a 
decrease of 297 as compared with the 
preceding year. 

As a rule, when a ship is wrecked, the 
underwriters are immediately informed, they 
being responsible probably for the full value 
of both vessel and cargo. It is rather a 
matter of indifference to the owner, who is 
often only too anxious to “abandon” his 
distressed ship. Wherever possible, photo 
graphs are taken without delay, especially in 
collision cases, and these are intended infer 
alia for ultimate production as evidence in 
court, if necessary, and also for the informa- 
tion of all parties concerned. ‘Thus it is 
that we are enabled to reproduce in this 
article what may perhaps be styled one of 
the most impressive set of photos. ever pub 
lished. 








A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS—-THREE WRECKS, 


FitzGERALD. 


The first reproduction is quite unique. It 
shows the most extraordinary wreck, or rather 
series of wrecks, on record. The great 
vessel on the left is the ss. Mewdurn. Then 
comes the ss. Erasmus Wilson, of which we 
have a bow view ; and lastly we have the ss. 
Winston, which is turned completely over and 
is lying on her side. Here isthe story. The 
Newdburn ran into the Winston in a thick fog 
at Thames Haven, and the last-named ship 
turned over and sank. The Mewdurn was 
beached for safety. This, of course, was 
a bad disaster, but worse was to follow. 
The big Zrasmus Wilson came steaming 
slowly up, meditating on the perils of the 
deep. She heard the guard-boat frantically 
sounding its siren, as it stood guard over the 
two wrecks, but she had not the remotest 
notion that she herself was near the spot. 
“ Surprise,” therefore, is a mild word to 
describe the emotion of the Zvasmus Wilson 
when, without a moment’s warning, she 
crashed heavily into the poor, disabled Mew- 
durn, and finished her up by cutting her in 
two. The photo. shows admirably the whole 
extraordinary affair. 

Though nothing seems very much amiss 
with the blundering Zrasmus Wilson, she 
also became a total wreck. All three ships 
were wrecked, in fact. The Mewdburn was 
soon pulled out of the way, and her two 
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BOW VIEW OF THE “ ELECTRA” AFTER THE COLLISION. 
From a Photograph. 


halves fetched respectively the ludicrous 
sums of £15 and £79. Thesunken Winston 
made a more decent show before passing 
into the hands of the ship-breaker—who, by 
the way, is inele- 
gantly termed the 
“knacker.” She 
was brought into 
dock and sold 
for £ goo. The 
Erasmus Wilson 
was also brought 
away, and repaired 

a pretty exten- 
sive job, which 
cost thousands. 

The next two 
photos. are not 
merely impressive 
in themselves, but 
they demonstrate 
the astonishing §& 
stability of our war- 
ships. Both photos. 
show the torpedo- 
boat destroyer 
Electra after col- 
lision with the 
paddle - steamer 
Meg Merrilees, be- From a) 
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longing to the Caledonian Steam Packet 
Company, Limited. This tremendous collision 
took place in the Firth of Clyde, on the 29th 
of January last. 

The Zéctra, at the time of the accident, 
was making a series of trials on the measured 
mile at Skelmorlie, to test the efficiency of 
her propellers ; and she had just completed 
a run down the measured mile, at a speed of 
22 knots, when the collision occurred. The 
Meg Merrilees was on her usual trip from 
Wemyss Bay pier to Largs, when the destroyer, 
in turning to go back on the measured mile, 
ran into her quarter. 

The curious gaping hole in the £écfra’s 
bow is caused by the deck-plating of the 
paddle steamer, which cut like a knife into 
the destroyer. The exceedingly tough quality 
of the steel used in these destroyers is well 
shown by the photos. Both vessels were 
able to steam back without assistance : 
indeed, owing to the exceptionally complete 
sub-division of the destroyers, they are prob- 
ably unsinkable by any ordinary collision. 

The two photos. are respectively a bow 
and side view of the Eéctra. This fast 
destroyer was built by the Clydebank 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, who kindly lent us the photos., and 
who are responsible for the construction of 
many of our warships, both large and small. 

The next photo. is a very remarkable one. 
It shows the steel sailing ship eden Brewer 
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From a Photo. by) THE “ HELEN BREWER” 


as she lay capsized at Port Glasgow. The 
Helen Brewer was a fine steel ship of 1,607 
tons register, and she was overturned in a 
squall close to the quay. The vessel had 
only just been launched, and she was taking 
in ballast preparatory to setting out on her 
maiden voyage to the United States, where 
she was owned. The question arose, “ Had 
the ship been really delivered by the builders 
to the owners?” which knotty problem was 
finally solved in favour of the builders. 

The task of uprighting and floating the 
ship was placed in the hands of the British 
Marine Salvage Company, Limited, of 
Glasgow (who lent us the photo.), and the 
work was successfully accomplished in 
seventeen days with the aid of three “ In- 
vincible” Centrifugal Pumping Engines, 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. H. 
Thomson, salvage officer. The pumping 
gear was supplied by Messrs. J. and H. 
Gwynne, Limited, the well-known engineers, 
of 89, Cannon Street, E.C. 

Volumes might be written about peculiar 
wrecks. The ss. Wick Bay, which lay in 
3oft. of mud near King’s Lynn, for four years 
baffled all attempts to remove her from the 
Lynn Channel. When at last she was raised, 
3,000 tons of mud were discha: xed from her 
by the pumps, the divers manipulating the 
suction pipes inside the vessel. ‘The extremely 
striking photo. here reproduced shows the 


From a Photo. by} THE “ wicK BAY” 





(Peter Anderson, Greenock. 


AS SHE LAY CAPSIZED. 


Wick Bay \ying broken in halves before her 
final removal. We are indebted for the 
photo. to Mr. W. A. Gorman, of the world- 
renowned firm of Messrs. Siebe, Gorman, 
and Co., our foremost submarine engineers. 
Nothing can be more curious than the history 
of persistently unfortunate ships. Take the 
case of the ss. Daphne. 

The floating of this unfortunate vessel, 
which capsized at the end of the launching 
ways, and drowned 124 workmen, was a 
ghastly undertaking, as may be imagined. 
The work was placed in the hands of the 
East Coast Salvage Company, and the vessel 
was recovered under the direction of Captain 


T. N. Armit. It was raised by three of 
Messrs. Gwynne’s pumps, assisted by 
pontoons. 


The subsequent history of this vessel is 
interesting. After being re-named the ose, 
she filled with water at Londonderry, and was 
again pumped out. Later on, she tore her 
petals out at Millport, and was again floated. 
The owners, becoming alarmed at her career, 
sold her, and the name was changed to 
Zanthe. Iil-luck still pursued her, and after 
committing various marine depredations, she 
was again sold in disgust, this time to the 
country of her fabled gods, the Greeks, and 
she is now sailing as the Z/enz, of Smyrna. 

Next we see the Ackworth ashore at Lundy 


Island. She had a cargo of coals. This 
ih RES oF 


BROKEN IN HALVES. (T. Smith & Sona, King’s Lynn. 
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From a Photo. by} THE “ ACKWORTH ” 
steamer was rescued by the local officers of 
the London Salvage Association and taken 
into Cardiff. Subsequently she went round 
to the north-east coast and was repaired. 
The total cost of salvage, including floating 
the ship, getting out the cargo, etc., was 
between £8,000 and £9,000. 

Many organizations have been 
formed to protect the interests of 
owners and underwriters in respect 
of wrecked and damaged property. 
Foremost among these bodies is the 
London Salvage Association, men- 
tioned above. It is to Mr. Crafer, 
the courteous secretary, and Captain 
S. Jarman, the resident officer, that 
we are indebted for most of the 
photos. appearing herein. Than these 
two gentlemen there are no greater 
experts in the world on the science 
of salvage. The chairman of the 
London Salvage Association is also 
the chairman for managing the affairs 
of Lloyd’s. The associafion was 
established in 1856, and incorpor- 
ated by Royal Charter in 1867. It 
has a staff of about fifty skilled 
nautical men and engineers, avail- 
able to proceed to any part of the 
world where their services may be 
required. It is in direct communi- 
cation with salvage contractors all 
over the world, from Genoa to Japan, 
and it has salvage plant — steam 
pumps, cargo hoists, diving apparatus, 
and the like — at various central 
localities all over Europe, and 
notably at Lisbon. 

Vol. xiv. —70, 
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It will be seen in the accompanying photo. 
that the vessel depicted has been struck a 
glancing blow. ‘The name of the ship is the 
Neptune. Her iron plating has been crumpled 
up as though it were tin, and much of her 
wood-work splintered. The blow from the 
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A GLANCING BLOW.” 
From @ Photo. by 8. H. M. Kennedy, Quebec 
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From a) HOW THE BARGE GOT CRUSHED. 


colliding vessel was neither heavy nor serious, 
but, . nevertheless, it inflicted £2,000 or 
£3,000 worth of damage. 

Naturally, owners whose wrecked ships are 
fully insured are not backward in abandoning 
the vessels to the underwriters and claiming 
the insurance. The underwriters, however, 
are never in a great hurry to pay up, and 
quite rightly. They want to see photos. and 
hear reports from the “ Salvage Association.” 

The photo. next reproduced shows a very 
curious accident. A great ship was lying 
in dock, like scores 
of other great ships. 
Between her and the 
side of the quay was 
an ordinary barge. 
The name of that 
barge was Edward 
just plain 2Ldward. 
Well, the tide fell, 
and the big vessel 
heeled slightly over, 
crushing up the barge 
as she did so like an 
egg-shell. The photo. 
shows Ldward’s try 
ing position — not 
exactly between the 
devil and the deep 
sea, but between a 
big, remorseless ship 
and an equally un 
yielding quay - wall. 
It was unkind of the 
big ship, because 
Edward had _ pro 
bably brought sup F 
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plies for her. It was an ill 
turn, in fact, and Edward 
felt hurt. His main-stay was 
gone, as you can see in the 
photo. His case—which he 
brought into court — was 
that he was lying low sayin’ 
nuffin’, when suddenly his 
big brother turned upon him 
and rent him. He was 
awarded £ 300 as a solatium. 
This shows us that the rights 
of the humblest craft are 
respected, as well as those 
of the “kings” of the high 
sea. 

Our next reproduction 
illustrates two things: (1) 
the astonishing havoc 
wrought when two great 
ocean-going ships collide ; 
and (2) the tremendous damage which a ship 
can sustain and yet go her way in com- 
parative safety. This photo. shows the 
steamship Vancouver on her arrival at 
Quebec. She had been in collision, and so 
great was the damage that when the writer 
consulted Captain Jarman about it, that great 
expert took time to consider whether he was 
looking at the bow or the stern! It is the 
bow of the Vancouver that is shown, how- 
ever—or rather where the bow had been. 
The bow of the vessel had literally been 
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ON ARRIVAL AT QUEBEC. [ Photograph, 























From a) QUEER METHOD OF RAISING A FALLEN SHIP. 


carried clean away, but was recovered. Part 
of it, quite detached, is seen on the left, 
below the anchor. Observe how the timbers 
are shattered and cut, and the plating cracked 
and twisted. 

A very peculiar wreck is next depicted. 
The photo. also shows an, old-fashioned 
method of lifting ships that have fallen over 
on their side. This is the /owa, a ship of 
2,500 tons gross. She was bound for New 
York with a general cargo, and 300 or 400 
passengers. Unfortunately, however, she 
went ashore in a 
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"Twas a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, but the 
manner of essaying it was 
peculiar. A lot of steel posts 
(or masts) were fixed up, and 
at the top of each was a 
pulley arrangement. Over 
these were passed hawsers, 
which were attached to the 
masts of the fallen /owa, 
and the notion was to haul 
on these hawsers until the 
ship rose up straight. She 
didn’t do so, however, and 
the expedition retired de- 
feated. Three months after- 
wards they tackled the vessel 
again, this time adopting a 
very different plan. The 
vessel was pumped out and 
made perfectly air-tight, with the result that 
as the tide came in she lifted herself. The first 
job cost £4,000, and the second £3,000. 

A truly terrific smash-up is shown in the 
next photo. reproduced, which shows the 
torpedo-boat destroyer, Lightning, in dock 
after a collision with the L.C.C. steam-hopper 
Belvedere, on the 8th November, 1895. 

Having previously passed her speed tests, 
the Lightning was undergoing her twelve 
hours’ “consumption” trial. At seven o’clock 
in the evening, when the vessel was between 


| Photograph. 





fog on the French 
coast about twenty 
miles west of Cher- 
bourg. She hadn’t 
been there long 
when she seemed 
to give up the 
ghost altogether ; 
she turned right 
over on her side, 
just as we see her. 

The London 
Salvage Associa- 
tion sent out an 
expedition to see 
what could be 
done for the vessel, 
and they borrowed 
various appliances 
from the French 
Government Dock- 
yard at Cherbourg. 
The thing was, of 
course, to raise the 
ship into an up- 
right position. 








A TERRIFIC SMASH-UP— THE 





“ LIGHTNING” AFTER THE COLLISION. 
From a Photograph, 
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A CASE of SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION 
From a Photo. by W. H. Franklin, Deal 


the Mouse and Nore lightships, steaming 
towards Sheerness at twelve knots, a thick 
mist came over the sea, and immediately 
afterwards the destroyer struck the Be/vedere 
amidships. So severe was the impact that 
the Lightning seemed almost to have been 
lifted clean out of the water; she swung 
violently round, making a complete half. 
circle. Great confusion followed, because 
it was thought that the lightly-constructed 
destroyer would sink. Nor were her troubles 
over yet. The navigating officer in charge, 
who was far from well at the time, lost his 
way, and the Zigh/ning eventually grounded 
on the Maplin Sands, where she remained 
all night, attended 
by a Southend fish 
ing-smack. 

rhe damage to 
the bow was very 
great, the plating 
and frames being 
crushed into all 
manner of shapes, 
to about 12ft. from 
the stem. The 
collision bulkhead 
was completely 
smashed in and 
torn in halves. <A 
large portion of the 
vessel's bow, con 
taining the hawse i 
pipes and part of ee 


rHAT WAS LEFT OF THE “ REISBAD. 


the turtle-deck and 
shell plating, was 
torn clean away, 
and lay suspended 
over the port bow 
by the cables. This 
constituted a grave 
danger, because if 
the destroyer had 
rolled at all the 
wreckage would 
certainly have 
knocked a hole in 
the shell of the 
vessel. The colli- 
sion, however, 
proved the excell- 
ence of the material 
used in the des- 
troyer—which, by 
the way, was built 
by that famous 
firm, Palmer’s Ship- 
building and Iron 
Company, Limited, 
to whom we are indebted for the photo. 

A ship that fired by spontaneous com- 
bustion is here depicted. This is the 
Micronesia, and hers was a curious case. 
Her total value was about £6,000, 
yet, as she was insured for £13,000, 
her owner recovered that sum in the most 
legitimate manner possible. The fire seems 
to have run along the whole of the bags of 
nitrate which formed the cargo, and burned 
every scrap of woodwork in the skin of the 
vessel. ‘This peculiarity is noticeable in the 
photo. The AZicronesia was at length taken 
in tow by a tug and beached at Deal. The 
nitrate, usually soft and powdery, became as 
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hard as rock, and had to be removed with 
pickaxes. 

The remarkable photo. next reproduced 
shows a “wreck” indeed. The beach is 
literally strewn with the wreckage of the ill- 
fated barque, Resbad, which was wrecked 
near Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 

This leads up to that very interesting 
feature of modern wrecking, which is known 
as “selling the right of the beach.” We 
will suppose a big ship is stranded hopelessly 
terrible 


ona 
coast. Well, some 
qualified person 
stakes out 
“claims ” on the 
adjacent _ beach, 


and invites specu- 
lators to bid for 


these claims. 
When all are 
sold, each _ pur- 


chaser takes up a 
position on_ his 
bit of beach and 
anxiously waits 
for what the 
waves will send 
him, as the ship 
goes to pieces. 
It may be bales 
of valuable mer- 
chandise, or it 
may only be fire- 
wood. Still, there 
is an element of 
gambling about 
the transaction 
which makes it 
particularly fasci- 
nating to specu- 
lators. 

Next is shown 


photo. was taken from the bottom of the dry 
dock, after the temporary patching had been 
removed. This enormous hole in the vessel’s 
side cost £2,000 or £3,000 to repair. Of 
course, captains of ocean-going vessels are 
all practical, resourceful men, and even when 
their ship has sustained damage to this 
extent, they don’t sit still and bemoan their 
fate; they examine the ship thoroughly, 
and then do what they can in the way of 
temporary repairs, such as will enable them 
to reach their destination. 

The large barque Famenoth (1,035 tons), 





t h e ss Hu 7/7 A HOLE THAT COST £3,000 TO REPAIR. 
. er ° ’ From a Photo. by Feathers, Dundee 

which _ sustained 

very severe damage in a collision. ‘The 
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depicted in the following picture, was a 
remarkable wreck. She sank on Pan Sand, 
off Herne Bay, on March 26th, 1882. Her 
cargo was a “general” one, of the most 
approved “ Robinson Crusoe ” kind, and she 
was bound for New Zealand, from London. 
Ship and cargo together were worth £ 30,000. 
The salving of this ship was _ intrusted 
wholly to Captain Stephen Jarman, nautical 
adviser to the London Salvage Associa- 
tion, assessor to the City of London Court, 
and member of 
every known 
nautical body. 
Captain Jarman’s 
efforts were 
crowned with 
such complete 
success, that the 
underwriters pre- 
sented him with 
a letter of thanks 
and a cheque for 
100 guineas. 
‘“We found 
the Famenoth,” 
this capable man 
told us, “nearly 
covered at high 
water, as you see 
in this photo. The 
divers reported 
that she had been 
badly pricked in 
three or four 
places by her own 
anchors. The tide 
only allowed us 
to work three 
hours at a time, 
and then we had 
to leave the 
wreck, first hoist- 
ing up the diving 
gear in sacks to 
the lower yards of the masts. It was 
a big job, calling for the best plant 
diving gear, pumps, and the like ; also, the 
best class of men. At last we floated her with 
about 1,000 tons of dead-weight cargo on 
board, and this notwithstanding that she was 
making 700 tons of water per hour, through 
leaks that couldn’t be reached by the divers. 
Eventually the Hamenoth, towed by two tugs, 
was safely deposited in the East India Dock. 
The pilot who was on board when the ship 
drifted on to the Pan Sand was drowned, as 
were also two or three other members of the 


crew. Sixty-five of the ship’s plates were 











From a Photo. by) THE 


badly damaged, and altogether she sustained 
injury to the amount of £7,000. She was 
soon repaired, however, and is running now.” 

The whole process of lifting a sunken 
vessel is next depicted. The high mast in 
the middle of the photo. belongs to the 
wrecked ship, whose hull lies far beneath 
the water. On the surface is a scene of 
great activity. The curious floating struc- 
tures on either side are the pontoons, which 
are probably made 
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salving the Wells 
City was close upon 
£20,000. Most of 
the plant was pro- 
vided by the Isaac 
Merritt Company, 
of New York. 

It seems to be 
the principle of the 
merchant marine, 
that as long as a 
ship holds together, 
above water or 
below, hope is never 
to be abandoned. 
You will be sur- 
prised to learn, 
considering the 
“tight place” the 
ship is in in the 
photo., that the 
Wells City was not 
only raised and re- 
paired, but is still 
trading between Bristol and New York. 

It is a mistake to suppose that when one 
big ship runs bow on, and at right angles into 
another, the aggressor escapes scot-free. The 
photo. next reproduced is a bow view of the 
Emerald, which collided with another vessel 
in just such a way as has been indicated. 
So badly is the Zmera/d injured that it 
really seems as though she were about to 
fall in halves ; her bow is split open almost 


.. W. Allen, Canterbury 





fast with chains to 
the vessel below. 
Cranes, steam 
pumps, tugs, and 
diving apparatus 

all these are in L 
readiness for the 
salvage operations. 
The lifting process 
shown in the photo. 
took place in New 
York Harbour, and 
the wreck is that 
of the Wells City, 
a huge steamer of 





3,000 tons. She 
had a valuable 
cargo of tin-plate 


goods and _hard 
ware, but was sunk 
in 5oft. of water, 
through a collision 
with another vessel. 
The total cost of 
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How THE “WELLS CITV” WAS LIFTED. 


From a Photo. by Nichola, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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who knows the Channel, 
however, will at once realize 
that doth captains may well 
have been speaking the 
truth. It cost £4,000 to 
repair the Zmeradd. 

The accident to the Nor- 
wegian vessel Zuriste, which 
is next shown, was one of 
the most remarkable in mari- 
time records. The Zuriste 
lay in Barry Dock, Cardiff, 
on October 6th, 1896. Float- 
ing around, “ permiscous- 
like,” were sundry enormous 
stacks of timber, and it was 
one of these that virtually 
wrecked the Zuriste. As a 
fact, the timber-stack began 
to go to pieces, but instead 
of toppling over and injuring 
the vessel that way, the 
stack began to break up 
under water. The result was 
that hundreds of big logs 
worked their way beneath 
the vessel, and began to 
push her up out of the water 
at one end! This extra- 
ordinary accident is admir- 
ably illustrated in our photo- 
graph. The Zuriste sustained 
considerable damage, and it 
cost between £300 and 
4,400 to repair her. 

An extremely remarkable 
wreck is the ss. A/ercedes, 
which is shown in the next 





‘ S 
“EMERALD” AFTER THE COLLISION. 
From a Photograph 


BOW VIEW OF THE 


from top to bottom, while 
the entire fabric is doubt 
less badly strained. 

The LZmerald collided 
with the Wooloomeroo in 
the English Channel, op- 
posite Cherbourg. Both 
vessels put into this port 
after the accident. The 
London Salvage Association 
sent over divers to repair 
and bring home the [Voo/oo- 
meroo, which had sustained 
even more damage than the 
Emerald. It was a curious 
case. One captain said he 
was enveloped in a dense 
fog at the time of the colli 
sion, whilst the other de 
clared that the weather was 





beautifully fine ee é THE EXTRAORDINARY ACCIDENT To THE “ TURISTE,” 
eautiiu y ine. é nyone From a Photograph, 
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From a ANOTHER COLLISION—THE 


photo., and which was repaired 
Central Graving Dock and _ Engineering 


Company, of 
Swansea 

The last photo 
graph reproduced 
shows the truly 
extraordinary 
wreck of the Azza 

a pathetic name 
for a ship that was 
utterly annihilated. 
The £Zviva_ had 
come from Norway 
with a cargo of 
timber, when she 
was driven ashore 
at Fishguard and 
became a _ total 
wreck. Four con 
secutive photos. of 
the doomed vessel 


were taken, each Prom a 





LAST STAGE OF THE “ EVIVA.” 
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one depicting a later and more 
hopeless stage. The photo. 
we reproduce shows the last 
stage of the wreck. The 
material of which the shin was 
built, together with the planks 
that formed the cargo—these are 
strewn about in such astounding 
profusion that the whole looks, 
from a distance, like scattered 
straw. Of the ship scarce one 
plank remained joined to another. 
The salving of the Zuiva was 
equally extraordinary. It was 
taken in hand by the famous old 
firm of Wendt and Co., of 4 and 
6, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C., 
who kindly lent us this photo., 
and that of the Zurisfe. When 
Messrs. Wendt’s representatives 
arrived at Fishguard, they found 
all the miners out on strike, so 
they naturally offered them the 
work of salving the wreck, or 
rather what was left of it. This 
the sturdy fellows refused to do, 
for some reason or other, and 
there was nothing left for Messrs. 
Wendt and Co. but to offer 
the work to the women and 
children, who undertook it gladly. 
What is more, they carried it 


out in a manner that gave great satisfac 
tion, the timber realizing 4 304. 





{| Photograph. 














By A. M. DoNALDSON. 


CHAPTER I. 
WILL tell you of the most 
marvellous and unique athletic 
feat of modern days—if not of 
all time—when the prize was 
beyond all compare the greatest 
ever competed for. It is three 
years since the incident which I am about 
to describe occurred, but I am only now at 
liberty to tell the tale. 

Harry Williams, the hero of my story, and 
I, Allan Parker by name, were students of 
law together at Edinburgh University a matter 
of ten years ago, and for years were in- 
separable. Even now, when he is a very 
wealthy man, and I only a journalist and 
writer of books, we spend at least one month 
in every year together. From the commence- 
ment of our friendship he inspired me with a 
great admiration for his many excellent 
qualities both of mind and body. He was 
at once a most distinguished student and a 
most distinguished athlete. His scholastic 
successes were soon forgotten, but his wonder- 
ful versatility as an athlete will live for years to 
come in the memory of his contemporaries. 

In the autumn of 1894 we were invited 
to have some grouse shooting in the north, 
and sent a joint acceptance of the invitation. 
There was a very jolly company, including 
Silas K. Trotter, the American millionaire, 
and several others well known in the financial 
world. 

There never was such an authority as 


Trotter on everything connected with sport. 
Vol. xiv.—71. 





How he had time to make his millions and 
give the attention he did to sporting matters 
is a mystery. He could tell you off-hand the 
principals and the dates of all the great prize- 
fights of the century, the weights of the men, 
and the number of rounds they had fought. 
At his finger ends were the winners of all the 
classic races on the turf for the last decade. 
But it was chiefly in athletics and feats of 
endurance of every kind that his soul 
delighted. 

One night he introduced the subject of long- 
distance cycling, twenty-four hours’ races, 
and record rides from Land’s End to John 
o’ Groat’s. Then arose a great argument as 
to the possibility of a man going without 
sleep for several days and nights. The 
majority thought it possible to do with abso- 
lutely no sleep for nearly a week, if there were 
sufficient reason or incentive. ‘Trotter gave 
it as his opinion that six days was the limit 
of human endurance without insanity in a 
more or less pronounced form supervening. 
Indeed, he was most emphatic, and, to clinch 
the argument, said he had good reason to 
know, as he had privately tested some of 
the most likely men of the day, and had 
offered them a princely prize if they could, 
under certain easy conditions which he 
might afterwards divulge to us, withstand 
the claims of Morpheus for nearly a week. 
The trials had been made privately, he 
said, as he had no desire to have public 
opprobrium heaped upon him if any of the 
actors should have suffered seriously or gone 
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insane through the ordeal. For insanity, he 
considered, was to be feared more than any- 
thing else. 

Williams, who had hitherto taken-little part 
in the discussion, here joined in with : 

“Well, Mr. Trotter, just two years ago a 
young fellow I know intimately went sleepless 
for between six and seven days—something 
like six days and three-quarters—without the 
horrors of insanity descending upon him. 
When he did fall asleep he slept for thirty 
hours without a break, and from that day to 
this has suffered no ill-effects.” 

In answer to Trotter’s inquiries, he stated 
that his friend was about twenty-eight years 
of age, was considered a fair athlete a few 
years ago, and promised that he would make 
the trial. 

The gentlemen present pledged themselves 
to secrecy so long as Trotter remained in this 
country, and the last week of September was 
fixed as the date, the venue being Trotter’s 
country house in Longshire. Before retiring 
for the night Williams let me into the secret 
—at which I was no whit surprised—that it 
was he himself who was going for the prize, 
whatever it might be. 

When by arrangement seven of the party 
met at Trotter's country seat, we were sur- 
prised at the excellence. of his 
taste. A three miles’ drive from 
Longley Station took us to the 
lodge, and there was a further 
half-mile of avenue before we 
arrived at the house. It was a 
fine specimen of an old English 
country mansion which Trotter 
had bought for a mere song from 
an impecunious baronet. We all 
arrived on the afternoon of Friday, 
the 21st of September. Williams 
and I were the first arrivals, and 
by a later train came a Mr. E. 
T. Simpson, an old Oxford man, 
and three others—Londoners—of 
Stock Exchange celebrity. Their 
names were Duncan, Hawkins, and 
Robertson. 

Our host insisted on our having 
a few days’ holiday before the trial. 
He had been informed some time 
previously of the name of the 
athlete. It was of no consequence, 
he said, who it was, so long as he 
was a iikely man, and it was kept 
private. And when Williams was 
done, any of us who cared could 
come on next. 

We had a good time for a week. 


The weather was perfect, and Trotter did the 
honours to perfection. But there was one 
little grain of alloy in it. He could not be 
persuaded to say definitely when ‘he event 
was to come off. His reply was always that 
the gymnasium wasn’t quite ready—that we 
must have just a little more patience. 

At breakfast, on Friday, the 28th of 
September, he intimated that the gymnasium 
was now fixed up, if any of us cared to look 
at it. We didn’t linger long at the table, 
I can assure you. Trotter led us along a 
passage, then down about a score of steps, and 
then along another extremely narrow passage, 
and through no fewer than five doors, each 
heavily bound with iron, and each of which 
he locked before unlocking the next. Before 
opening the fifth of these doors he pressed 
on a knob outside, with the explanation that 
that turned on the light. He turned the key 
and we entered the “ gymnasium.” 

It was the most curious gymnasium I ever 
saw. In reality a large cellar extending 
under a considerable part of the house, it 
was so beautifully furnished and so splendidly 
illuminated that our first impression was that 
a Yankee joke was being perpetrated, and 
that we were the victims. The chamber was 
about 45ft. in length by 3oft. in breadth, 
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while the walls were about roft. high. The 
usual paraphernalia of a gymnasium were 
conspicuously awanting. A rich Indian 
carpet covered the whole of the floor, and 
the walls were dazzlingly white. Couches 
and easy chairs, upholstered in rich crimson 
velvet, a profusion of palms, and four minia- 
ture fountains playing completed the orna- 
mental part of the furnishing. 

At the north-east and south-west corners 
closely woven curtains, also of white, par- 
titioned off small portions of the room, and 
when we were expressing our surprise, Trotter 
pressed a knob in the wall and the curtains 
slid to the side. The two corners were fitted 
up similarly. In each, on a massive iron stand, 
about three feet in height, was a large sphere 
constructed of closely woven steel. It was 
about four feet in diameter, and held firmly 
in position by four steel rods sunk into the 
stand and running into the ceiling. 

Near the bottom was what seemed like the 
spigot or cock of a barrel, and hanging on 
the spigot was a small pail, about six or seven 
inches deep and two inches in diameter. 
The globe we were looking at was empty, 
but Trotter asked us to inspect the other, 
as it was slightly different. We crossed over. 
Oh, it was considerably different, and the 
difference lay in this—that it was full, full to 
the very top, with bright, glittering sovereigns! 
Through the interstices of the steel weaving, 
we saw a Closely-packed mass of gold. We 
were gazing at a globe of sovereigns ! 

Words cannot describe our astonishment, 
which was intensified tenfold as Trotter, 
addressing Williams, said: “ That globe 
contains a million sovereigns, which you 
can have if you carry out the little task 
of carrying .them across the room and 
putting them into the globe over there. 
There’s no difficulty about putting them 
in. The globe will be lowered to any 
position you choose, and you will drop them 
in by a small wooden chute at the top. But 
still, there are one or two conditions attached 
to the emptying and filling of the balls. You 
see this cock. It is worked on a principle 
borrowed from the cocks you occasionally 
see attached to small. spirit or wine casks 
in good-class public-houses and restaurants. 
There the cock is either turned round or 
pressed down, and for each turn or pressure, 
as the case may be, a certain exact quantity 
of liquor runs out. When-a spring at the side 
of this cock is released, one hundred 
sovereigns per minute drop into this small 
pail,-the handle of which you see fits into a 
niche cut on the upper side of the cock. As 
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it is regulated by weight, occasionally, but 
very rarely, an extra sovereign drops through. 
It actually takes about twenty seconds for the 
sovereigns to come through, so you have about 
forty seconds to carry each little load of gold 
across the gymnasium and drop it into the 
chute of the other globe. Twice a day, at 
intervals of twelve hours, by a very ingenious 
device, which was only perfected after weeks 
of experimenting, the machinery is stopped 
for six minutes. You can employ the twelve 
minutes per diem as you choose. 

“ Here” (opening a door which was flush 
with the wall, and which we had not previously 
noticed), “‘is a bath-room fitted up for your 
convenience. You may have two of your 
friends as attendants, and my larder and 
wine - cellar are at your disposal. Your 
attendants may do anything to assist you 
except carrying or interfering in any way 
with the carriage of the sovereigns. If you 
happen to drop any of them on the floor 
you may pick them up, and so long as the 
hundred per minute are taken from the one 
and deposited in the other globe you are safe, 
but failure in this respect even once means 
that you forfeit the right to continue. If you 
succeed in emptying the one and filling the 
other globe on these conditions, the money is 
yours. But you understand that you win 
nothing unless you move the whole million. 
You may choose your own time for starting 
—not later than Monday at noon—and if 
you wish the furnishings of the gymnasium 
altered in any way, you and your attendants 
are at liberty to do so. I allow none of my 
servants to enter here, and I need not remind 
you, gentlemen, that you have pledged your- 
selves not to breathe a word of this to anyone 
so long as I remain in this country. And, 
my dear Williams, if on second thoughts you 
would rather leave it alone, I will be charmed 
to have the society of yourself and friends so 
long as you and they care to stay.” 

“Nice sort of gymnasium,” was Simpson’s 
comment. 

“You take care to keep your million safe,” 
said Robertson. “ Williams hasn’t a look in.” 

* As to that he can judge for himself, and 
please himself whether he starts or not, and, 
if he starts, he can stop when he’s had 
enough of it. And I may tell you that, not 
three months ago, a cyclistwho goes in for long- 
distance riding kept at it until he had shifted 
more than three-quarters of a million. Poor 
devil! He was the gamest man I ever saw. 
He fell asleep at it when only a miserable 
200,000 short, and lay like a log for hours. 
When he awoke, he wanted to balance one 
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globe on top of the other, and carry both 
away on his head, and he’s still in a state of 
semi-insanity. Another got through 700,000 
before he collapsed, and I’ve been told that 
the sight of a sovereign even now drives him 
frantic. It’s better sport a long way than 
horse-racing, or even prize-fighting. I’ve 
been told that there’s a bit of a crook in my 
nature, when I can gloat over the struggles 
of a man before the final collapse, and 
perhaps it is true. But you can think it 
over, Williams. There’s one thing you may 
depend on, and that is a fair run for your 
money. You know the conditions you have 
to observe ; and, on my part, if I interfere 
with you in any way whatever, the money 
shall be yours without you going on any 
further. You can appoint anyone here as 


referee in case of any question arising or any 
dispute, and his decision will bind us both.” 
Thus spake Silas K. Trotter. 

“Tl let you know in the course of an 
hour if I'll go on; if so, I 


would like 
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Simpson and Parker to help me, if they will 
be so good. Suppose I retain them, and we 
appoint Duncan referee, and Hawkins and 
Robertson, on your behalf, can see that I go 
fair.” 

We were all willing. 

An examination of the “gymnasium ” 
revealed that the walls were sheathed with 
iron enamelled a bright white. It was bril- 
liantly illuminated by acetylene gas from sixty- 
four jets, the whiteness of the flame of which 
harmonized with the walls. In addition to 
the bath-room, a bedroom of only moderate 
dimensions, but beautifully furnished, formed 
an adjunct. The fountains and palms, the 
couches and easy chairs, with their rich 
coverings, were strange accompaniments to 
the most arduous athletic attempt of all time. 
The globes could be lowered or raised, as 
desired. The exact dimensions of the 
gymnasium were: Length, 46ft.; breadth, 
32ft.; height, roft. From globe to globe 
the distance was 45 Mft. 

When Simpson, Williams, and I had fully 
considered the project, we came to the same 
conclusion as Robertson, that the million 
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was not likely to change hands. It was com- 
forting of Trotter, too, to mention that the 
last man who had had designs on it was still 
semi-insane. However, we intimated to 
Trotter that we would like to have possession 
for three or four hours on the following day 
(Saturday) to make some slight alterations, 
and that on Monday morning, at ten o’clock, 
Williams would be ready to start. 

The reason we chose that hour was that 
he might start fresh after a full night’s sleep, 
and have his breakfast partly digested before 
the commencement of his long journey. 

We had figured out the task set to each 
aspirant for wealth. 

First: He had to move 100 sovereigns 
per minute; 6,000 sovereigns per hour ; 
142,800 sovereigns per working day of 23 
hours and 48 minutes ; 999,600 sovereigns 
per week. 

The task would be completed in one week 
and four minutes. 

Second: From globe to globe was 45 ‘ft. 
He had to walk from 
the one to the other 
with his little load and 
back every minute. 
The walk works out 
as nearly as need be: 
3oyds. per minute; 1 
mile per hour; 24 
miles per day; 168 
miles per week. 

Third, and least im- 
portant: He had to 
carry eight tons of 
bullion in 10,000 in- 
stalments rsyds. in 
one week. 

Little wonder, I 
thought, if five days 
of it drove a man into 
an asylum. 

Trotter was wise in 
his generation, but had 
slightly given himself 
away when he allowed 
any alteration to be 
made in the furnishing 
of the gymnasium. If 
I recollect aright, it 
was Simpson who 
spoke first about the dazzling whiteness of 


the walls, which was bound speedily to 
become very trying to the eyes. This 
had to be remedied. So he and I went 


off to London by the afternoon express, 
and while he was buying bamboo rods 
and fastenings, and a number of lengths 





‘TROTTER SHOOK HANDS WITH HIM.” 
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of a cool green silk to drape the walls, 
I was investing in three-score of gas shades 
to tone the brightness of the light. When 
afterwards asked, Trotter readily admitted 
that the white enamelling of the walls was 
intended to act as an irritant to the nerves, 
and particularly the eyesight. He had no 
personal knowledge of optics, beyond having 
been informed that one of the most trying 
colours to the eyes was pure white, and he 
had found it so. 

We returned with our purchases late at 
night, and the following day, in less than 
three hours, had draped the walls and fitted up 
the gas shades. ‘The empty globe was lowered 
so that the chute running into it into which 
the pailfuls of gold were to be dropped was 
brought to about four feet from the ground. 
A strip of linoleum was laid down from globe 
to globe on the thick and yielding carpet. 
Changes of clothing and slippers were laid 
out in the bedroom, for Williams had declared 
for the latter in preference to boots or shoes. 
A chair was placed 
adjacent to the spigot, 
and, lastly, a table for 
refreshments was 
placed by the side of 
the full globe, and, so 
far as possible, our 
preparations were 
complete. 

When we were 
finished, Trotter said : 
“IT see you mean busi- 


ness. I guess that 
artistic draping of the 
walls will be worth 
eight hours to you. 


Good luck to you, and 
if you pull it off, Silas 
K. Trotter, of Chicago, 


will still have a few 
dollars left.” 
We took things 


easily for the rest of 
the day, arranged about 
food, and how Simp- 
son and I were to 
share the labours of 
attendants and best 
assist. Sunday we spent 
quietly, and retired to our rooms about eleven 
o'clock. 

Next morning, a little before ten, we were 
all assembled in the gymnasium waiting for 
Old Father Time. Williams was dressed 
in flannels, and wore light and easy-fitting 
slippers. Trotter shook hands with him, 
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wished him success, and said he had business 
in London which necessitated his leaving us 
within half an hour. But he hoped to see us 
all in the evening about ten o’clock, when the 
machinery would stop for six minutes. But 
really he took no interest in the performance 
until, at the earliest, the third day, as up till 
then the desire for gold would keep any man 
of even average physical ability awake. With 
that, he handed to the referee the key which 
released the spring and set the machinery 
in motion. 

Exactly at ten Mr. Duncan released the 
spring, and the golden stream began to flow. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ir was a sight to be remembered! The 
moment the key was inserted, like a stream 
of molten gold, the sovereigns rushed from 
the spigot into the long and narrow pail. For 
a third of a minute the coins went clattering 
in; there was a slight click; the stream 
stopped ; Williams lifted the pail, walked 
leisurely across the room, emptied it, returned 
as leisurely, fixed the pail in its old position, 
and sat down. 

Another fifteen seconds, a slight click, and 
the yellow stream flowed once more. ‘There 
was dead silence, save for the rattling of the 
coins as they dropped to the foot of the pail, 
followed by a duller clicking as it filled. 
Five times had it been filled and emptied 
when Simpson asked the referee if he would 
allow a pad of leather or india-rubber to be 
put at the bottom of the pail, as the noise 
was rather annoying. It was apparently a 
trifling matter, but it was ten minutes before 
the reply, which was in the affirmative, was 
given. 

Duncan had a judicial mind, and informed 
us that it was not without considerable 
hesitation that he had resolved to allow the 
alteration. He might be wrong, but he 
inclined to the opinion, and accordingly 
decided that it was a permissible alteration 
of the furnishing of the gymnasium as 
authorized by our host. His finding was 
therefore that his attendants might precure 
the pad, but that Williams must insert it 
himself. Trotter, who waited till the point 
was settled, said to me, as he was leaving, that 
he thought Duncan’s decision quite fair, 
and that this was the first time that any 
aspirant for the million or his friends had 
seen through his little wiles, and taken 
measures to counteract them. 

The bottom of the pail had been con- 
structed—as the duplicate on the other 
globe would show—so that the coins would 
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make a peculiarly harsh sound in falling, 
which would jar on the nerves, and in time 
become a positive torture to listen to. In its 
way it was as trying as the dazzling glare of 
the walls. But even with our preventive 
measures we would find our man a physical 
wreck—assuming that he was the equal of 
the best of those who had gone before—at 
from five and a half to six days. 

This was Trotter’s opinion, but it was 
neither Simpson’s nor mine. Williams 
might collapse through want of sleep before 


. the seven days were up, but there would be 


no physical wreck—he wasn’t built that way. 
In perfect health and condition, he had been 
in training for this peculiar event for six 
weeks. Without any exact knowledge of 
what the ordeal was to be, the training he 
had undergone had thoroughly fitted him for 
it. ‘There was no question but that, apart 
from the points in his favour stated by 
‘Trotter, he was better prepared in every way 
than any of his forerunners. We, who were 
looking after him, knew exactly in what way 
we could be of assistance, and he himself 
knew how to reserve his forces to the utter- 
most. His splendid physical ability was 
aided by his excellent judgment. 

His plans were laid as if he were a 
machine capable of performing a _ certain 
quantity of work and no more. Not one 
inch would he walk unnecessarily, not one 
unnecessary word would he speak. And so 
in silence he sauntered from globe to globe 
with his little load of gold, and back again to 
sit down and rest till another load was ready. 
There was no variation in his speed, each 
double journey occupying from twenty-five to 
twenty-six seconds. I made a pad of thick 
leather to fit the bottom of the pail and 
placed it on his chair. That was less than 
three-quarters of an hour from the start, 
and even so soon the rattling sound was 
becoming disagreeable and irritating. He 
promptly fixed it in position, and as the next 
little load rolled in with a melodious rumble, 
we felt that we had distinctly scored. 

For the first hour not only Williams but 
the spectators were very silent. But the 
novelty of it soon wore off; we pulled some 
easy chairs together, made ourselves comfort- 
able, and chatted away. ‘he conversation, 
however, always came back to the same point, 
and that was the unanimous expression of the 
wish that Williams would scoop in Trotter's 
million. And we discussed the pros and 
cons of it from every point we could think 
of. As it wasn’t necessary for us to live in 
the place for a week if Williams had to, we 
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arranged that either Simpson or myself 
should always be at hand on his behalf, and 
one of the other three to see that the interests 
of Silas K. were not neglected. At the 
expiry of two and a half hours Robertson 
and I were the only spectators. Half an 
hour later Williams lunched. 

You can readily appreciate that the 
question of eating and drinking was of great 
importance, and it we had carefully gone into 
beforehand. If his digestion went seriously 
wrong it would greatly militate against 
Williams’s chances, and the impossibility of 
having even a few minutes’ rest after meals 
for a week on end would give the proverbial 
ostrich indigestion. The best way to get over 
this was for him to discard heavy food alto- 
gether, and to subsist on what was light, 
nourishing, and easily digested. 

I have always taken a particular interest in 
cycling, and have watched with never-failing 
interest the development of the pastime and 
the growth of the sport. I remember the 
days of the tall machine, when Cortis rode 
twenty miles in the hour, and the fame of it 
was wafted from Continent to Continent. 
Nowadays a second-rate 
professional rides his 
thirty miles in the same 
time. Like Trotter, I 
have for years watched 
the performances of the 
long-distance riders, and 
have known the best of 
them personally. In a 
twenty-four hours’ race, 





the man who wins is in 
his saddle for at least 
twenty-three hours, and 
for nourishment while on 
their journey, the riders 
mainly take fruit, custards, 
beef-tea, etc., and very 
little, if any, alcohol. 
Chere was a certain re- 
semblance between a 
record ride from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groat’s 
and the attempt under 
description. So we re- 
solved to take a leaf out 
of the long - distance 
cyclist’s book—at all events, for two or three 
aays. 

A goodly choice was there. Bunches of 
hothouse grapes, bananas peeled and ready, 
ripe and luscious pears and peaches. Rice 
pudding and custards, stewed fruit of various 
kinds, and fresh eggs ready to be switched 
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and served with port or milk. A box of 
Jones’s Cuca Chocolate, and a chicken cooked 
to a turn and broken into small pieces. For 
liquid, Smith’s Extract of Beef, plain beef- 
tea, milk and soda, and tea were all on the 
table. Except port, no alcohol was to be 
introduced till near the end, and then we 
were to be guided by circumstances as to its 
use or non-use. Indeed, while Williams 
frequently had eggs and milk, the port was 
not once touched from start to finish. 

His lunch consisted of some fragments of 
chicken, three eggs switched with milk, and 
nearly a pound of grapes. It was a sight to 
see the grapes disappearing during the week ; 
bunch after bunch came from Trotter’s hot- 
houses, and every morning another supply 
had to be brought in until it neared the end. 
Williams had a regular meal at intervals of 
from three to four hours, and, as he felt in- 
clined, he indulged in those lovely grapes. The 
table groaned with the good things I have 
mentioned, as well as minor delicacies, so there 
was plenty of choice, and he took whatever 
he fancied. Looking back at it now, I am 
convinced that the selection of food was, 
in the circumstances, the 
best possible. 

The hours went slowly 
by, and, sentinel-like, the 
regular march continued. 
March, 25sec.; rest, 
35sec. ; march, 25sec. ; 
rest, 35sec. ; and on, and 
on, and on. 

Duncan, Hawkins, and 
Simpson came back about 
two o'clock, and were very 
little away for the remain- 
der of the day. Simpson 
and I made up a little 
working time-table for 
the week, but we didn’t 
observe it very carefully, 
as we spent nearly all our 
time in the gymnasium. 

For the night time 
we brought blankets from 
our rooms, and made our- 
selves comfortable on 
lounges, and if one slept 
the other kept watch and 
ward. The others slept in their rooms, but 
there was always one of them in the gym- 
nasium to see that the conditions were faith- 
fully observed. At a quarter to ten Trotter 
returned. 

At ten o'clock precisely the machinery 
stopped, and in the six minutes at his dis- 
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posal Williams had a wash and sat down at 
the table for his fourth meal since the start. 
I took the opportunity of pointing out to him 
that, if he felt it could be any relief, he 
might vary his resting time between the 
journeys a little. From the replacing of the 
pail on the spigot till the refilling began there 
was always an interval of 15sec., and, if he 
cared, he could with safety add rosec. of the 
15 to each alternate spell of resting and 
deduct it from the other, and make the little 
programme : walk, 25sec. ; rest, 45sec. ; 
walk 25sec., rest 25sec. He hadn’t thought 
of it—it would be useful when feeding, and 
would break the monotony at other times, 
but he mu&tn’t risk more than the rosec. 

“ Feeling very well and fit,” he said, in reply 
to Trotter’s inquiry, as he resumed his task. 

What need to describe at any length the 
succeeding day or two? The first night, with 
the object of resting his eyes as much as 
possible, he had closed his eyelids between 
journeys, and did so intermittently until 
Friday night, when he stopped it lest they 
should keep closed altogether. 

We made a point of having a full meeting 
at every stoppage of the machinery, ten at 
night and ten in the morning, and Williams 
knew that, with one exception, our presence 
was the silent expression of our sympathy. 

Trotter was certainly scrupulously fair in 
his conduct. Save on the first evening, he 
never addressed Williams, and he did every- 
thing possible for his comfort. More than 
once he reminded us that whatever food or 
drink was wanted had only to be asked for. 
The temperature was maintained at or about 
60 degrees, and he asked us to make sure 
that it was quite satisfactory to Williams. 
There were no windows, but the air was 
always fresh, for the perfect ventilation was 
in keeping with the completeness of all the 
other arrangements. ‘The outer door leading 
to the gymnasium was kept locked, but we 
each had a key. ‘Trotter himself kept the 
keys of the inner doors, but these were 
always left unlocked. 

What diabolical ingenuity that could have 
designed such a thing! ‘The strong man, 
with his lust for gold, struggling on against 
the imperative claims of Nature, always 
hitherto with the same inevitable result ; 
calculated with fiendish cunning to lure the 
man into the belicf that he would win the 
gold, only to have it snatched: from his 


hands when the prize was well-nigh won ! 
And when from time to time there was a 

full gathering, Trotter graphically described 

the sufferings endured by Williams’s fore- 
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runners. The jaunty way they commenced, 
the gradual subduing of their gaiety as the 
days passed by, and the final collapse. How 
he revelled in the recollection of their suffer- 
ings! It would be untrue to say that he was 
anything but a most kindly man, except in 
this. Was it a touch of insanity, or what ? 
It was so at variance with the rest of his 
nature. For three days his visits were of 
short duration. On Thursday, he rarely left 
us, and on Friday morning he carried in a 
couple of travelling rugs, and intimated that 
he was in till the finish. 

He watched Williams carefully for an hour, 
timed his movements with his stop-watch, 
and turning to us, said, “‘ There is more than 
brute force here ; there is science, positively 
science. It isn’t a man, it’s a machine, 
endowed with human intelligence. Just see 
the automatic regularity of his walk, and the 
automatic closing of his eyes between the 
journeys to save them all he knows how. 
But,” rubbing his hands, “the better the 
man, the keener the sport. He'll hang out 
for a day and a half yet—perhaps two days 
even, and then he’ll fall asleep, or go mad, 
or both. He’s the most lovely subject I’ve 
ever seen.” 

For four days he was, as Trotter put it, 
like an automatic machine, and outwardly as 
cool as if taking a quiet constitutional. Still, 
the deadly, dreary monotony was telling its 
tale, and although we concealed it from 
the others, Simpson and I saw that he was 
becoming irritable and impatient. He spoke 
rarely, but on Friday night (four and a half 
days gone), when we were with him in the 
bath-room, he burst out with: “ This is the 
invention of the Evil One himself! But if I live 
I'll defeat him—only keep me awake. Do 
anything your wits can devise for it, but keep 
me awake.” Twelve hours earlier we had 
renewed the leather in the pail. It was worn 
through. The linoleum froin globe to globe 
was also showing signs of wear, and when 
Williams was resting we took it up and re- 
placed it. At this time the globe he was 
emptying was appreciably less than half-full, 
something like 650,000 sovereigns having 
been transferred, and the machinery was still 
perfect in its regularity. 

For five days and nights Williams’s very 
exceptional athletic ability and his splendid 
condition enabled him to stand the strain 
without it having very much apparent effect 
on him. Unkempt and unshaven he was, 
but that was unavoidable, and it was not till 
Saturday morning, with two days to go, that 
what I might describe as the real struggle 

















began. By this time, with one exception, 
he had beaten all previous performances. 
The two previous best were respectively 
4 days 23 hours, and 5 days g hours 
17 minutes, said Trotter; and he made 
a practice where the actor gave a good 
show to give a consolation prize of £250 
for doing better than four days and a 
half; £250 for each twelve hours beyond 
that; and an extra £250 for improving on 
the previous best. He left it to Simpson 
and myself to tell Williams of this or not. 
As a matter of fact, we didn’t. 

When having his morning wash, Williams 
said his eyes were giving out; that the mere 
muscular exertion was 
nothing, if he didn’t 
fall asleep. He washed 
his hands but not his 
face, and had very little 
breakfast. Impatient to 
start again, when the 
globe began once more 
to disgorge its dimin- 
ishing contents, in 
place of his steady, 
mechanical walk, his 
pace was faster and 
very irregular, and be- 
tween the journeys he 
leant against the tabie 
or roamed about the 
room. Then he com- 
plained of the stifling 
atmosphere, and in ten 
minutes Trotter had 
reduced the tempera 
ture to 48deg. Soon 
he asserted that it was 
colder than Siberia, 
and insisted on having 
his fur-lined overcoat, 
so the temperature was 
again raised to about 
sixty. Trotter gleefully 
rubbed his hands, for 
it was the beginning of 
the end. His vagaries continued till about 
one o'clock, when he pulled himself together, 
and right on till his next resting stage he 
gave us no cause for anxiety. 

There was a little diversion when, at seven- 
teen minutes past seven, our host gave out 
that Williams had improved on all previous 
performances. We applauded slightly. Wil- 
liams paid no attention, but when ten o’clock 
came he asked what the noise had been 
about. He was feeling fitter then than in 


the morning, but anticipated that he might 
Vol. xiv.—72. 
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go a bit wrong during the night, and might 
want some hot coffee—very strong—or cham- 
pagne. But we were only to give him these 
if he was very bad, as stimulants must only 
be resorted to in dire necessity, and avoided 
altogether if possible. Not the slightest trace 
of mental aberration was there. He was 
tired and sleepy—very sleepy—that was all. 
But we all know that often a man is strongest 
before the collapse, and Williams knew it as 
well.as any of us. The soles of a second 
pair of slippers were worn through, and for a 
change he put on a comfortable pair of 
shoes. For supper he was content with a 
long draught of weak beef-tea and a dish of 
custard. 

Thirty-six hours only 
to go; a click, and 
the machinery was in 
motion for another 
round of the clock. 
The spectators had 
supper together, and 
but for the time em- 
ployed in bringing in 
provisions for Williams 
and ourselves, we all 
waited right through 
till the finish. From 
this right on, Trotter 
scarcely spoke; he 
never slept, ate very 
little, and concentrated 
all his attention on the 
man who was going for 
his million. Nor did 
Simpson and I sleep 
all that night or the 
next. 

Duncan, with the 
weight of the responsi- 
bility of his position 
as referee on his 
shoulders, made a 
strenuous endeavour to 
follow our example, 
but dozed off now and 
again, while Robertson and Hawkins slept at 
intervals. After midnight Williams tired per- 
ceptibly, and again became erratic in the dura- 
tion of his journeys. He struggled on til! a 
quarter to four. .He was dragging badly as 
he walked from globe to globe ; his pace had 
degenerated into a crawl of less than two 
miles an hour, and again and again he hung 
up the pail with a very few seconds to spare. 
Falling asleep as he walked, unless there was 
a change, it must soon be over. It was the 
worst time for him of the twenty-four hours, 
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and if he could only get through another 
hour, he might be right for another day, and 
then, so near the end, surely, if his legs 
would do their part, we could keep him awake 
somehow or other. 

Side by side, Simpson and I walked 
with him and shouted at him to keep 
him going. We dosed him with hot tea 
and coffee, and still he kept blinking his 
eyes, leaving the linoleum track for the 
carpet, and by a species of instinct returning 
to it. We gave him one glass of champagne, 
and even that we hesitated to use so soon, 
and for the same reason we gave him no 
brandy. 

At half-past four there was no change, and 
Trotter was profoundly satisfied with the way 
things were shaping, and a huge grin irradiated 
his face from ear to ear. 

Simpson shouted to him: “Get on, 
Williams. Trotter's grinning all over at 
you. He thinks you’re done for. Look at 
him.” 

The change was electrical. What the 
coffee and the champagne had failed to do, 
the mere idea of being ridiculed accomplished, 
and the situation pro fem. was saved. He 
pulled himself together, helped himself to 
some grapes, and, as he went along, renewed 
his strength. 

Trotter had anticipated, and he was judging 
from past experiences, that towards the end 
Williams might become temporarily insane. 
The only occasions on which his mind 
wandered a little were when the incident 
about the temperature occurred, and once on 
the last day ; and with these exceptions, while 
physically exhausted, and his eyes closing in 
spite of everything, his mental faculties were 
thoroughly clear. 

My explanation of this is that he was of 
higher intelligence and more highly educated 
than those who had made the attempt—and 
failed —before him, and that their physical 
endowments had been improved at the 
expense of their mental, and that this 
accounted for Trotter’s miscalculation. He 
was very much surprised when, at seven 
o'clock, Williams indulged in an early fruit 
breakfast, and, his lassitude and weariness 
gone, at ten o'clock wished us all a cheery 
“Good morning.” 

He had a good wash, kicked off the shoes, 
as he preferred slippers, said he hoped to go 
all right till night, when he expected to have a 
great deal worse time of it than last night even, 
and that whatever heroic method it might be 
necessary to adopt to keep him awake, not 
to hesitate. 


MAGAZINE. 


CHAPTER III. 

AND so the penultimate stage was entered 
upon—only twenty-four hours to go. And 
here we were treated to the most surprising 
display of this strange and weird performance. 
He looked far from well, but till the next six 
minutes’ pause of the machinery, Williams per- 
formed his task with apparent ease. He went 
through this twelve hours’ spell without halt 
or stumble. But at the end of it he would 
neither sit down nor eat. He was in reality 
about cleaned out, and expected that his 
next bad turn would finish him off. It 
would have been a healthier look-out if he 
had felt worse in the earlier part of the day. 
It was Trotter’s leering face that had kept 
him going for the last hour. With some 
persuasion he took a small quantity of the beef- 
tea and ate a cake of cuca chocolate before 
the click of the machinery sounded. 

Twelve hours to go, and the last act of the 
drama was commenced. ‘There in the silent 
seclusion of an English country house the 
grim and desperate struggle went on; and 
the greatest prize ever offered to athlete since 
the world began was at stake. 

Tall and gaunt, his cheeks thin and sunken, 
eyes bloodshot, face haggard and unshaven, 
but with stern determination imprinted on it, 
Williams resumed his part. The ghastliness 
of his features was accentuated by the light 
from the acetylene gas ; and his clothes hung 
loose on his body, as if made for a larger 
man. 

There was no thought of sleep now with 
any of us. Williams went well till two 
o'clock. He picked up a grape now and 
then, but looked neither to right nor left. 
The one globe was nearly empty, and the 
other was so full of sovereigns that it seemed 
as if the addition of a few hundreds would 
cause it to overflow. 

The time dragged slowly on. At 2.30 he 
asked for the temperature to be reduced, and 
said to me: “ I’m afraid, old chap, I’m sewn 
up. I feel it coming on, but keep me at it 
if you can. When my eyes close, one of these 
times, it'll be for good, as I haven’t muscular 
power left to open them. My legs are 
all right, but I can’t keep my eyelids from 
closing. I’m half blind now, and the time 
will never pass. The minutes are like hours, 
and the hours stretch into weeks, and the 
gymnasium seems miles across.” 

I comforted him the best way I could ; 
told him that if he could get over the next 
two hours, he'd be all right. See how fresh 
he got after four o’clock the other mornings. 
No, he would have nothing to drink just 
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then. Still he persevered, and another half- 
hour went by on leaden wings. 

An anxious look began to show itself on 
Trotter’s face. I offered to compound for 
half a million. 

“No, thanks ; I guess it’s all or nothing at 
this racket,” said he, “ and I’d lose my fun if 
I accepted. Say, I'll bet you ten thousand 
dollars he doesn’t last two hours from now.” 

I wasn’t betting. I was merely aiding and 


abetting. And even as we talked Williams 
stumbled. Four of the golden coins fell out 


of the pail, went rolling over the linoleum 
and on to the carpet. Our 
hearts were in our mouths 
as he picked up the sove- 
reigns, put them in the pail, 
emptied it, and actually 
sprinted back. 

You will remember that 
it was a condition that each 
load had to be emptied 
into the globe before the 
pail was refilled. It took 
him a long time to find the 


last of the coins in the 
thick carpeting. But still 
he was back in time to 


catch the first of the next 


load of sovereigns as it 
dropped from the tap, 
but with not so much 
as one second to spare 
The shock of the narrow 
escape revived him for a 


little. Then he got a towel 
from the bath-room, and 
between two of his journeys 
bathed his face and hands 
in the basin of one of the 
fountains. 
Three-thirty now. 


Only 
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That was the least part of it. It was the 
desire to excel his fellows, and make possible 
the impossible. Before I am done you 
will see. And Williams was still plodding 
on, but in dire distress. Simpson and 
I now accompanied him, one at either 
side, never touching, but shouting and bawl- 
ing at him to keep him at his nauseous 


task. Slowly he shuffled over the linoleum 
track and back. Three times within 
the next half-hour he got back on the 
very verge of time to the spigot. His 


mouth was parched, but for long he refused 
to drink — what could be 
done ? 

We beguiled him into 
having a pinch of snuff. 
The horrid mixture nearly 
suffocated him and roused 
him from his apathy. With 
eyes and mouth smarting 
he gulped down a tumbler 
of champagne, and another. 
He grew a little livelier ; 
another glass of champagne, 
and as on the previous 
morning, he came round. 
And now, as we fondly 
hoped, the last crisis was 
passed. Our hopes ran 
high as he ate a banana 
and more grapes and kept 
steadily on his journey. It 
was more a shuffle than a 
walk, but there was life in 
it and in his movements. 

Time passed more rapidly. 
At six o'clock Trotter came 
to me, and said: “ You 
can offer Williams to com- 
pound for half a million now, 
if you like.” 


six hours and a half to go! ‘““No, thanks,” said I; 
le . “TLL BET YOU TEN THOUSAND ‘“ . . we 

We had at hand brandy DOLLARS HE DOESN'T LAST TWO as you say, it’s all or 

and soda, champagne, hot HOURS. nothing at this racket. You’ve 

tea and coffee, and as a had your fun, and you're 


fanciful experiment, if by the aid of these 
we couldn’t keep him alive to his work, a 
mixture of snuff and cayenne pepper. An 
unholy commixtion! How ready he was to 
drop, and with what indomitable pluck he 
struggled on. 

Say what you will—it is the inherent love 
of physical prowess in every shape and form 
implanted for centuries in every true Briton’s 
heart that has enabled our little island to lead 
the world. And think ye, was it only the 
sordid love of gain that made a man undergo 
such physical distress ? 


going to pay for it.” I regretted my hastiness 
before ten o’clock. 

Seven o’clock passed, eight o’clock, and 
nine o’clock, and the gold was as good as 
won. A mere handful remained. Only 
sixty-four minutes now, and Williams a 
millionaire ! 

“No, fifty-eight minutes only,” said 
Simpson ; “we were six minutes wrong in 
our first calculation. There is only one rest 
in the last twenty four hours’ work—not two. 
The task will be completed at 9.58 —one 
week less two minutes from the start.” He 
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was right. “ Fifty-seven to go, Williams ; 
fifty-six to go, Williams !” 

But Williams was going wrong again. We 
dosed him with tea and coffee and brandy. 
His sight was fast giving out. His left eye 
was closed, and his right was little better. 

We were—everybody except Williams— 
mad with excitement. He hadn’t enough 
energy left to have any feeling whatever. 
Forty-five minutes only, and a million pounds 
at stake ! 

How the minutes lagged! If only the 
mechanism of the globe would fail to do 
its part Our hearts were beating fast. 
Trotter’s face was tense 
and livid. 

“For Heaven’s sake, 
end it now,” said Simp- 
son, “and cry quits at 
half a million.” 


**“Not now,” said 
Trotter, sternly ; “all or 
nothing.” 


” Forty to go, only 
forty to go.” But Wil 
liams laughed mirth- 





lessly. “Ha, ha! I’m 
going crazy, and the 
Yank will keep his 
gold.” And yet he 


accomplished one more 
journey in time. ‘ What 
beautiful goiden ser- 
pents are crawling about. 
What a pretty present 
one of them will make 
for my little sweetheart,” 
he murmured. | 

“ Never mind them,” 
shouted Simpson; 
“they'll all be yours in 
half an hour. Keep 
awake, man.” And 
mechanically a few more 


journeys were covered. ~ FORTY 
But a total collapse 
seemed imminent. One eye useless, the 


other almost, as a last resort we moved the 
shades off the gas-jets, and the shock to the 
optic nerves caused by the exceeding bril- 
liancy of the light had a welcome effect on 
his sight for a little. 

rhirty to go, and he wanted to water the 
palms with gold from his pail, and was dis- 
suaded in the very nick of time. The tension 
was becoming unbearable. Poor Williams's 
mind was unhinged for the time ; he babbled 
nursery rhymes and sang snatches of songs, 
and yet, as if actuated by Providence, with 
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many a halt and stumble, he still struggled 
on. Twenty-two to go, and he rushed to 
the nearest fountain and took a long draught 
of the pure water. To our intense sur- 
prise it cleared his muddled brain, and our 
anxiety about his mental condition was 
relieved. 

Surely the wheels of Time were trebly 
clogged and dragged. And, oh! the suspense 
as we kept him company in the journeys as 
it neared the end! ‘Twelve to go, his one 
serviceable eye closed, and he reeled with 


sleep. We dosed him with brandy and 
implored him to keep at it with eyes shut. 

The end was very 

near, and, believe me, 

like a blind man he 


felt his way across the 
linoleum track and back 
eleven weary times, and 
put up his pail for the 
last load. 

Now and then through- 
out the week an extra 
coin had got through, 
and the last was a very 
small pailful. Pulling 
himself together for a 
final effort, he walked 
straight across the path- 
way, emptied it, re- 
turned, hung the pail 
up on the spigot of 
the now empty globe, 
and the game was 
played out, the prize 
was won ! 

And cheer after cheer 
from five lusty British 
throats reverberated 
within the walls of the 
most curious gymnasium 
eye ever saw. But they 
fell on deaf ears. ‘Trotter 
had gone off in a dead 
faint when he saw the 
impossible made possible ; and the hero, his 
task completed, had calmly gone to sleep 
leaning against the empty globe. We carried 
him into the bedroom, partly undressed him, 
and laid him on the bed. 

Williams fell asleep at ten o’clock on 
Monday morning. After an uninterrupted 
sleep of thirty-one hours he awoke on 
Tuesday afternoon in time for dinner. 
When he had had a bath and a shave, which 
was a very serious business with a nine days’ 
growth of healthy stubble to get rid of, he 
looked quite a respectable member of society, 


To co!” 
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although his face was still thin and drawn out. 
Needless to speak of the warmth and sincerity 
of our congratulations—that goes without 
saying. 

After the slops he had been feeding on for 
the past week, and his long fast, he was very 
hungry and did amplest justice to the fare. 

Trotter took his loss like the good sports- 
man he was, and amused us by his practical 
way of analyzing the performance. The 
draping of the walls and subduing of the light 
was value for eight hours, the padding of 
the pail five hours, and the way Williams had 
husbanded every ounce of strength, instead 
of larking about at first like those who had 
tried before, was worth another four or five 
hours ; but a day had gone wrong somewhere, 
and he couldn’t make it out. He ought to 
have collapsed at six days. Indeed, after 
dinner he made a speech, in which he referred 
most handsomely to Williams in_ particular, 
and the rest of us in general, detailed 
to us his analysis of the performance, and 
ended by handing to our friend the keys of 
the gymnasium. Here Williams did a very 
foolish thing. He wanted Trotter to keep 
his million, as he had made the trial for 
sport and not for gain, and to satisfy Trotter 
that it could be done. He was doubtful if 
he remained an amateur, or had become a 
professional according to the rules of the 
governing athletic bodies. 

“No, no,” said Trotter, “I have still 
twenty million dollars left, and the money is 
yours fairly and honestly earned ; and if you 
won’t take it, nobody else will, for I will have 
it sunk in the middle of the Atlantic. It 
has been a good lesson to me, for it was the 
most cruel piece of work that could be given 
to man. I only hope you will suffer no harm 
from the strain put on you, and that you may 
have health and strength to benefit by the 
money.” 

So Williams’s scruples were over-ruled, and 
the Amateur Athletic Association and the 
National Cyclists’ Union have not been asked 
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if he is now an amateur or a professional, 
and as his racing days are done, it is in- 
consequential. 

During the trial he lost seventeen pounds 
in weight, but made it all up in ten days. 
He was very sleepy-headed for a week or two 
—went to bed early at nights and was lazy in 
the mornings—but there was absolutely no 
after ill-effect. But if you ask him, he will 
tell you that he would never be tempted 


again — not for one hundred millions — to 
go through the last twelve hours of the 
struggle. 


The party broke up in a day or two, 
Williams remaining with Trotter to see as to 
the removal of his eight tons of bullion. 
Space will not permit of my telling you of 
the trouble there was in getting it disposed 
of. Eventually it was transferred to London, 
and is now safely invested in Consols, so- 
called gilt-edged securities, and _ heritable 
property (real estate). And, strange turn of 
Fortune’s wheel, Williams’s latest investment 
was the purchase of Trotter’s estate in 
Longshire. 

For the American had fallen on evil times. 
The inactive life of a man of leisure soon 
palled on him. He shut up his country 
mansion and went to London, and through 
sheer want of something to do, took to specu- 
lating on the Stock Exchange. In America 
if he had touched dross it would have turned 
into gold; here it was the converse. And 
through his absence from America, his invest- 
ments there played a merry accompaniment 
to his Lombard Street frivols. 

In April last his princely fortune was 
exhausted, and it was only through Williams 
paying a fancy price for his Longshire estate 
that he was enabled to return to America 
with £20,000 in his pocket to start life 
afresh. And with his departure from our 
shores the embargo on my pen is released, 
and I am enabled to describe, in however 
feeble fashion, the grandest feat of endurance 
ever accomplished. 
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the show that didn’t 
left the canaries, and 
though I Aad heard some 
where of canaries that 
could talk, my Yorkshire 
guide seemed to be the 
only one of the sort at 
this place. Here, how- 
ever, among the parrots 
and jackdaws, macaws, 
ravens, magpies, and star- 
lings, conversation was in 
full blast, except, as I 
have said, among the 
love-birds. They mooned 
and spooned, and words 
were inadequate. 

I stopped (I couldn't 
help it) before a large 
bird, and the canary whis- 
pered, “ That’s a macaw.” 
The large bird caught the 
sound, apparently, for in- 


stantly, with a_ courtly 
bow and a flourish, he 
addressed me: “Yes,” 


he said, “ Micawber 
is my name, as my 
young friend has—a 
informed you. You will 


VERTAINLY the 
look very ridiculous, and the raven 
mischievous. 
love-birds seemed 
the only birds in this part 


talk. We 
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THE MACAW BIRD. 
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perceive, if you will so far condescend as 
to inspect, visually, the publicly-exhibited 
announcement attached to my /ocus standi 

in short, the label on my perch—that 
the advantages of my society and of such 
small eloquence as I may be endowed with, 
together with my personal 
services in whatsoever 
humble capacity they may 
be desired, are now avail- 
able to be placed at the 
disposal of any beneficent 
patron who may be will- 
ing, in exchange thereof, 
to disburse the—a— 
necessary needful. In 
short, that I am for sale. 
I will not attempt to 
conceal from you, my 
dear Coppernose” (the 
birds, generally, were very 
disrespectful to me, it 
seemed), “that I have 
been on offer, so to 
speak, for a protracted 
period ; nor will I en- 
deavour to obscure the 
unpleasant fact that the 
amount of the necessary 
needful, as per placard 
stipulated, has been 
decreased by a series of 
daily subtractions until 
now, towards the latter 
end of the—a—show, it 
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up, but nobody ever does. And his price 
has been going down regularly every day, too, 
just like a Jubilee procession seat! But 
nobody’ll take him—not even a syndicate ! 
Ha, ha! Absurd old thing! How he can 
possibly expect—and at his age, too—but, 
there, some people are that vain! Now, if 
you are looking for something really mice, 
now—just consider me. Look at the label— 
I’m only two guineas now—being late in the 
show ; and I don’t say but what if you did 
make.a close offer, perhaps — but, there ! 
And see what a lovely perch, too—all 
included. Come, now, there’s a dear—shall 
we make it pounds, and call it a bargain?” 
Here I was conscious of the intervention 
of another parrot, an unattractive grey, who 
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‘COME, NOW, THERE'S A DEAR.” 


‘ 


has reached the ridiculously humiliating 
figure at which you perceive it stands. It 
is also necessary to admit that even at the 
absurd price advertised there would appear 
to be very little competition for the advan- 
tages of my society and services. Not- 
withstanding all which difficulties and dis- 
advantages, my dear Coppernose, I ain still 
confidently expecting that some discriminating 
and liberal individual will appear who will 





“a NICE OLD GENTLEMAN,” 


said, acidly: “Well, Orlando, and who is 
this very loudly-dressed person?” The voice 
was familiar; at first it seemed that of the 
black Spanish hen I have already told you 
about, but then I remembered how like that 





x voice was to my wife’s. So I ran away. 
2 = “ All right,” said the Yorkshire canary in 
AND WHO IS THIS , , : 
my ear. “You needn’t run all night. 


appreciate the advantages I offer—in short, You've left her a mile away. You haven't 
that somebody will turn up !” seen half the birds.” 

A parrot behind me sniggered slyly. “Silly To my astonishment I found the Yorkshire 
old dear,” the parrot said, in a whisper. canary standing calmly on my _ shoulder. 
“He’s afways expecting somebody to turn Moreover, though I seemed to have run an 
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“MY EVE! WHA 


incalculable distance, we were still among 
the parrots. 

“ They won't attend to the proper breeding 
of these birds,” the Yorkshire said. “ They 
let em grow anyhow. They breed canaries 
into a decent shape, and make gentlemen of 
them ” (I thought of the Scotch fancy and the 
Belgian, though I said nothing). “ But look 
at the white cockatoo, for instance. He'd 
be a fine figure of a bird if it wasn’t for his 
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ridiculous, waddling legs. He’s fairly pre- 
sentable as he stands still, even now ; but as 
soon as he moves—well, look at him. If 
they’d only take the trouble to introduce a 
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little stork blood now, to bring the legs out 
adequately, they'd make quite a decent bird 
of the cockatoo. But they won’t—bless you, 
no. Every parrot and cockatoo in the place 
would be the better for a little more breeding.” 
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Me 
SIR~ 


To me it certainly seemed that they would, 
for anything more ill-bred than their shrieking 
and their vulgar chaff I could not imagine. 








There was one par- 
ticularly offensive 
young macaw 
whose remarks to 
a most respectable 
and _ well-behaved 
toucan were out- 
rageous. And why 
the police did not 
interfere in the 
matter of the lan- 
guage of some of 
the parrots I could 
not understand. 
The grey parrots 
seemed to be the 
worst; and it isa 
noticeable fact in 
this connection 
that sailors are 
always bringing 
home grey parrots. 
I can never under- 
stand why the lan- 
guage of these 
birds has so little 
real nautical 
flavour about it. 
Of course, every- 
body who has 
read a_ nautical 
tale knows that a 
sailor’s expletives 
never go beyond 
“Shiver my tim- 


bers,” “Scuttle my 
main brace,” “ Heave my keel overboard,” 


“Blow my main- 
sail jib-boom,” or 
on specially im- 
portant or exas- 
perating occasions, 
“Rake the  top- 
mizzen double 
ratlines of the 
main-truck galley 
of my fo’c’sle 
quarter-deck 
anchor fore and 
aft and three sheets 
in the wind.” 
These are the 
things that par- 
ticularly bad- 
languaged sailors 
say when anybody 
steals their grog, 
or treads on their 


corns, or speaks 
Vol. xiv.—73. 
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to the man at the 
wheel ; but the 
grey parrots they 
bring home _in- 
dulge in far worse 
language than 
this, and I can’t 
imagine where 
they learn it. I 
mentioned my 
difficulty to the 
Yorkshire canary, 
who suggested 
that they may have 
learned it from the 
horse marines. If 
this is really the 
case, I trust that 
the commanding 
officer of that dis- 
tinguished corps 
will issue _ strict 
orders against bad 
language in the 
stables. I have 
heard that the 
gentleman’s name 
is Cheeks. 

“ The toucans 
are not altogether 
so intolerable,” 
said my guide, 
“and they don’t 
swear. But that 
is due to some 


bowline,” “Splice my extent to the fact that they can’t talk. Of 
course there’s no real éreeding in them— 


there’s none at all, 
or very little, in 
any of these out- 
siders. They’re 
sent in just as 
they happen to 
be. But as to 
behaviour, the 
toucans are fairly 
correct ;_ indeed, 
they’re as proper 
as can be most of 
the time, but once 
a year they break 
out most disrepu- 
tably. They put 
it down to the 
moult; but, hang 
it all, a bird can 
have a sober moult 
if it likes—just as 
it is quite possible 
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for a human to have a sober birthday, or a 
sober Christmas or Jubilee. ‘Though many 
don’t. I never saw a toucan in moult yet that 
anybody could 
look at fora 
second and pro- 
nounce perfectly 
sober. He has 
intoxication in his 
eye, depravity in 
his bedraggled 
feathers, and a 
fiery red beak that 
can only have one 
meaning.” 

Here I observed 
a macaw engaged 
in savagely peck- 
ing and tearing a 
card which had 
been affixed to 
its perch—a card 
inscribed in large 
capital letters 
with the word “ Commended.” He pecked 
and tore with the energy of rage, and re 
doubled his efforts when he perceived that I 
was looking on. 


“Well.” he 





AN INSULT. 


said, in a deep and angry 








HAWFINCH. 


voice, “what are you looking at? Isn’t it 
enough for me to be insulted in this way 
without having you coming here to gloat 
over it? Couldn't you wait till I'd torn the 
beastly card up?” 

I could not understand the insult implied 
in this announcement of commendation, but 
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the Yorkshire canary 
pecked my coat- 
sleeve, and drew me 
aside. ‘‘Come,” he 
said, “don’t annoy 
the poor wretch. He 
got first prize at his 
last show. It wouldn’t 
have been so bad if 
they had left him out 
altogether, but ‘com- 








mended a mere 
common C it’s 
really too bad. ‘Com- 


mended’ is the last 
insult you can offer a 


ay 


bird. I'd like to see Tf dad 
the judge who’ ‘d ‘| 
‘commend’ me! || 

The Yorkshire canary cansemat 


looked very fierce, 

and I felt reassured by the recollection that 
there had been no label on Azs cage whatever, 
so that the judges were safe for the present, 
at any rate. 

“Leave the poor chap to his grief,” the 
Yorkshire canary proceeded, “and just run 
through the miscellaneous odds and ends. 
That’s the hawfinch—he’s a cardinal when 
he’s abroad, with a gorgeous red dress, but 
in this country he is a bird of strict business 
above all things. And there’s the woodpecker 
tapping the hollow cork tree that they’ve 
stuck up in his cage to enable him to play a 
foolish game of runaway knocks all by him- 
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*“you’RE NOT A BLACKBIRD.” 


self. You observe, he goes behind his make- 
believe door, knocks violently, and then pops 
out to see who’s there. Of course there’s 
nobody, so he knocks again and again, work- 
ing himself up into a fearful rage as he goes 
on. It pleases him, I suppose, and nobody 
minds. 

“ There’s an eccentric class of birds here— 





““WELL--I SUPPOSE I'M NOT! 


they compete for prizes offered for oddness of 
plumage. A white blackbird has taken the 
first prize this year, but I don’t believe he’s 
really happy, nevertheless. He must be in a 
terrible state of doubt and uncertainty. The 
other blackbirds tell him he isn’t a blackbird 
at all, and really it seems a bit doubtful. He 
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can’t be a blackbird if he’s white, that’s 
plain---it’s like talking of black white- 
wash. But there’s no such species as 
the whitebird, so he can’t be that. 
Moreover, to talk of a white blackbird 
means nothing unless it means he’s 
grey or speckled, and he isn’t either ; 
| and there seems to be no other way 





‘““WHAT IN THE WORLD AM 1?” 


in which he can be black and white too. So, 
for all his first prize, he’s a wretched outcast. 

“The commonest birds in this place seem 
to put. most side on, you may notice,” the 
Yorkshire canary proceeded. “ But that’s 
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ARTISTS ALL. 


the way with common birds. I’ve told 
you about the sparrow—but, of course, 
he isn’t asked here. But people send 
the common suburban thrush—the sort 
of bird that hops about tennis lawns 
in back gardens, and puts on the airs 
of an over-important landed proprietor. 
And the alleged native talking birds 
are, half of them, as big humbugs as 
the suburban thrush. There’s the jack- 
daw and the magpie and the jay, lots 
of ’em here all described as ‘ excellent 

talkers,’ but precious few of ‘em talk. 
People wait and hang about for hours, 
but they won't perform. Of course, 
they’ve the usual arrogant excuse. 
They pretend they're artists, and that 
they decline to show off vulgarly like 
the parrots. They pretend to wait for 
an ‘artistic impulse’ before performing 
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but it never seems to come. 
They're humbugs, I assure you— 
sham artists, every one, who couldn’t 
carry out an engagement if they had 
one. They affect to despise the eccen- 
trics—the white blackbirds and the 
pink greenfinches and so on —and 
consider them ‘ mere freaks’ and 
‘ side-shows,’ altogether below an 
artist’s contempt. But, personally, 
I’d almost rather be a white black- 
bird, with all the worry and _ uncertainty 
thrown in. Even a white raven might 
be better, though I’ve never heard of such 
athing, and I fear he’d be a wretched 
milksop, and contemptibly harmless.” 





AS HE MIGHT BE. 


Certainly it seemed to me that the raven 
would be a very different sort of bird if he 
were white, but in my view it would goa great 
way toward civilizing him. At present, the 
raven is really a most savage and dangerous 
character. His look, his aspirations, his 
manners, his disposition—they are all evil. 
And it all seems to be in his blackness. ‘Turn 
him white, and give him pink eyes, and he must 





reform ; he couldn’t help 
it. Black, he is capable 
of anything; he steals, 
he murders, and his 
habitual drink is blood. 
If he were white he 
would take milk and 
water and a bun, and 
his mildness would be 
a pattern to curates. 
The Yorkshire canary 
spoke of contemptible 
harmlessness, but that 
was merely his rakish, 
wicked, reckless habit 
of mind. I began to 
feel doubtful about the 
Yorkshire canary. He 
was much too dashing 
and desperate a charac- 
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“We won’t waste 
much time over the 
rest,” he said; “they’re 
a job lot, generally. The 
gay tom-tit, the ridicu- 
lous wren, the bumptious 
bullfinch, the stupid star- 
ling, and all the rest of 
‘em. Just take a rough 
glance round, and‘ then 
you shall have an emer- 
gency, and stand some- 
thing out of that shilling 
you're in charge of.” I 
resolved to defend 
Maria’s shilling to my 
last breath. ‘‘ Here’s a 
fancier who'll go with 
us,” the canary went on, 
indicating a curious bird 





in an apron. “He’sa 
mixture of sparrow, 
again and again, had pigeon, raven, robin, 
warned me against ciak aauk cacanaee magpie, and barber ; he 
being led away by lives in Kingsgate 
fast company, and I longed for the brown Street, and his name is P 

Egyptian gentleman back again, coffee- “ Poll Sweedlepipe,” answered the curious 
pot hat and all. But the canary rattled creature for itself, in a gentle voice, like the 
on. cooing of a pigeon. 


ter for me. I remem- 
bered that Maria, 
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JN an Eastern land lived a 
wood-cutter who was so poor 
he had not even an axe, and 
was obliged with his wife and 
daughter to gather the old 
wood they found lying about. 
If they obtained sufficient to purchase food 
for the day, they rejoiced over their frugal 
fare; but this did not often happen, and 
their compulsory fasts became so frequent 
that they languished with hunger. ‘To Nur 
Singh and his wife poverty was doubly bitter 
on account of their daughter. She was of a 
marriageable age, but who would wed one so 
poor ? 

Tulissa, a beautiful maiden, was not with- 
out ambition, and often beguiled the weary 
hours with dreams of future greatness. She 
would imagine herself a princess, and, in 
picturing a luxurious life, forget for a time 
the misery of her present lot. But these 
dreams were too often interrupted by the 


necessity of seeking wood in the forest. 








FOR 
CHILDREN. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 







These wanderings brought her one day to 
a ruined well, overgrown with grass, around 
which lay a quantity of wood. She had 
gathered a large bundle, when she heard a 
voice, apparently from out the well, calling 
her name. She turned and listened ; no 
one appeared, yet she distinctly heard the 
words : 

“Will you be my wife?” 

Terrified, she seized her bundle and fled, 
resolved never again to visit that haunted 
spot. But the good price she received for 
her wood pleased her, and when their last 
coin was spent, and no wood could be 
found in all the country round, she again 
sought the well. The wood lying in greater 
quantities than on her former visit induced 
her to approach close to the dreaded place. 
She quickly collected the sticks, hoping to 
depart undisturbed, when again came the 
words : “Will you be my wife?” and, more 
terrified than before, she took to flight, never 
stopping until she reached her home. Here 




















want soon again pressed heavily ; her parents 
sought in vain for wood, and urged Tulissa 
to try her luck; thereupon she told of the 
voice that had so alarmed her. Her parents 
did not consider it so terrible ; indeed, they 
bade her re-visit the well, and, if she again 
heard the voice, refer the unknown suitor to 
her father. 

Tulissa went unwillingly, and was departing 
with her bundle, when again came that terrible 
question : “Will you be my wife ?” 

Summoning all her courage, she replied : 
“ That proposal should be addressed to my 
father.” 

“Send your father here,” sounded the 
voice. 

Glad to escape so easily, Tulissa returned, 
and told what had occurred. 
Her father set forth immedi- 
ately, and to his surprise found 
the path without trouble. He 
had not waited long, when 
from out the depths came the 
words: “You are poor and 
wretched: give me your 
daughter, and you shall be 
rich and happy; you shall 
have the finest clothes and 
daintiest food ; your shadow 
shall grow and your riches 
increase, for I will gratify your 
every wish.” 

Blinded by these dazzling 
promises, Nur-Singh immedi- 
ately consented, the wedding- 
day was fixed, and the wood- 
cutter returned well pleased. 
The women were disappointed 
that he came empty-handed ; 
they were ashamed to appear 
in ragged garments on a 
festal occasion. 

A few days before the wed- 
ding, the family were aston- 
ished to see a hundred baskets 
travelling through the air. 
They descended before the 
hut. Some were filled with 
choice fruits and _ confec- 
tionery, others contained 
shawls and every requisite 
for the female toilet, whilst 
the whole, in true Oriental 
fashion, was illuminated 
with coloured lamps. This 
filled all hearts with joy. 

The appointed time found 
them at the well, but to 
their surprise there were no 
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preparations for a wedding. At length the 
wood-cutter exclaimed : “ How can I marry 
my daughter when no one is here to receive 
her?” 

“ We are all here,” cried the voice ; “ place 
the ring on your daughter’s finger, and she 
is mine.” “he same moment a ring made its 
appearance. 

The wood-cutter obeyed; then, turning 
round, he saw a tent in which a rich banquet 
was spread. The three seated themselves to 
enjoy the sumptuous repast. As they finished, 
a beautiful sedan-chair approached them. 
Now for the first time they felt uneasy, and 
on seating herself in the chair the bride drew 
aside the curtains to take one last look at her 
relatives. Away sped the chair, followed by 


“ AWAY SPED THE CHAIR.” 
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the anxious parents, and passing through a 
deep ravine reached an open plain. In the 
centre stood a magnificent palace, surrounded 
by a high wall with an iron door, through 
which the chair disappeared. Satisfied that 
the bfidegroom had fulfilled his promise, they 
then returned home. 

Henceforth they had riches in abundance 
and no longer needed to work. The neigh- 
bours, who before had never troubled about 
them, now visited them, inquiring eagerly 
about the change in their fortunes. As Nur- 
Singh refused to gratify their curiosity they 
grew envious, went to the King, and entreated 
him to compel the wood-cutter to reveal the 
secret of his wealth. The King summoned 
Nur-Singh and questioned him closely. The 
wood-cutter told how he had married his 
daughter, and the benefits he had received 
thereby. But the King, not believing his story, 
ordered him to be hanged. Now that death 
stared him in the face the unhappy wood- 
cutter began to doubt the wisdom of marry- 
ing his daughter to a person of whom he 
knew nothing, and bitterly he lamented his 
wretched fate. * 

The evening before the execution a voice 
said to the King: “Oh, King, harm not the 
poor wood-cutter. He has not deceived you ; 
I married his daughter, and terribly will I 
avenge any injury done him.” 

The King replied: “One day I will spare 
him to see if you really possess your 
boasted power, then he must die, for I will 
not be turned from my purpose by empty 
threats.” 

Next morning when the King arose he and 
the wood-cutter were the only persons living 
in the town : the inhabitants lay dead, bitten 
by snakes. The King now saw he had to do 
with a powerful spirit, so hastening to the 
prison he entreated Nur-Singh to use his 
influence with his son-in-law to turn aside his 
wrath. The wood-cutter willingly agreed, and 
although uncertain if his prayer would reach 
the ear of him to whom it was addressed, 
besought the spirit to restore the inhabitants 
to life. Immediately a rushing noise was 
heard, and the voice cried :— 

“Snakes, who obeyed my commands, and 
who alone know how to cure the poison of 
your bite, recall these men from the shadow 
of death.” 

The snakes obeyed, the inhabitants lived 
again ; the King with his own hands struck 
off the wood-cutter’s fetters, and sent him 
away loaded with presents. 

Tulissa meanwhile lived happily with her 
husband, whom she only saw at night—he 


was away all day. He gave her costly 
presents, and only required that she should 
never leave the palace nor suffer any stranger 
toenter. And this beautiful abode contained 
all the heart could desire: there were gardens 
full of fruit trees, marble baths inlaid with 
agate and jasper, and numberless attendants 
who, to amuse her, played their lutes or 
related wonderful stories. But Tulissa soon 
wearied of this luxury, and would willingly 
have given all her jewels for a wreath of 
jasmine such as she used to twine in the old 
days at home. 

One morning an old woman came to the 
palace selling cowries; the porter refused her 
admittance, but, unfortunately, she espied 
Tulissa looking out of a turret window. She 
addressed her in flattering terms, promising 
wonders if she might only approach, and her 
listener was soon induced to let down a 
sheet, up which the stranger rapidly climbed. 
Seating herself at the edge of the carpet she 
conversed pleasantly, told Tulissa many 


- things, and asked her many questions. At 


length she said :— 

“ Daughter, you say your husband is kind; 
does he eat with you; does he take food 
from your plate ?” 

“No,” replied Tulissa, “ he never does me 
that honour.” 

“You should require it of him,” said the 
stranger ; “if he refuses, be sure he does not 
properly esteem you.” 

Saying this she departed. 

Left alone, Tulissa felt restless and unhappy. 
She repeated again and again what she should 
say to her husband, for she had resolved to 
follow the stranger’s advice. So she left her 
supper untasted, and when he entered flew 
towards him begging him so earnestly to sup 
with her that he consented. Yet he did not 
seem pleased, and on leaving gave yet stricter 
orders to admit no one to the palace. 

Time passed, and Tulissa had almost for- 
gotten the incident, when one day looking 
from her window she saw an old woman 
selling antimony. She called her, let down 
the sheet, and admitted the stranger. After 
many compliments, the woman asked the 
same question as the first stranger. Tulissa 
replied proudly that he had done her that 
honour. The old woman then asked had he 
ever chewed betel-nut and given it to her, 
and on her replying, “ Never,” persuaded her 
to demand this token of esteem. 

That evening Tulissa asked her husband : 
“Why do you never give me betel-nut from 
your mouth, as husbands do who love their 
wives ?” 
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“Speak not thus,” exclaimed the spirit ; 
“ask not what will separate us for ever.” 

Tulissa tried persuasions, but finding them 
useless, relinquished her plan for the present. 
It is probable she would have abandoned it 
altogether, had not the old woman again 
visited her, asked had her husband ever told 
her his name, and persuaded her to require 
it as proof of his affection. 

The same evening Tulissa made her 
request. In vain her husband strove to show 
her the foolish- 
ness of her wish. 
At length, losing 
patience, he 
said :-— 

“Tf I tell you, .) 
it will be fatal to 


i ¥% a : (a 
your happiness. ryt f ) 


I shall be com- 
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Tulissa again replied, “I will know,” he 
cried, sorrowfully, “ My name is Basnak 
Ian!” The same moment a serpent’s head 
appeared above the water, shot a withering 
glance at the obstinate wife, and then sank 
in the stream, in which her husband had 
already disappeared. 

Tulissa was now alone, and wearing the 
ragged clothes of bygone days. Vainly she 
sought her beautiful palace. Every path she 
took led to the old, ruined hut, and how 
ruined and 
squalid did it 
now appear! 


J > 
7MY 


Within sat her 
Sf parents, poor 
J 5 and hungry as 
of yore. The 
old life began 


again, but now 


N Z 




















pelled to part Srna it was embittered 
from you, and by her parents’ 
you will have to = reproaches, and 
return to your \ if regret for her 
former poverty.” > ingratitude to 
Despite the ; - her husband. 
warning, Tulissa ¢ One day as 
persisted in her =~ she pursued her 
desire, until, weary way a 
finding all en- squirrel crossed 
treaties vain, her her path. These 
husband said : | IL little animals 
“Well, so be | Ht were so common 
it, but not here,” | she would not 
and led her from ‘> ‘an have noticed 
the palace. ; | {\ | him, had _ not 
Arrived at the : ¥ \\ his white stripes 
banks of a river | win reminded her of 
he stopped, ask- | a squirrel whose 
ing, anxiously : life she had 
“Are you still \ . t saved in the 
determined? Zz ; palace garden. 
There is yet time = . Satisfied at hav- 
to withdraw your af? ._s- = ing attracted her 
request.” - _ attention, the 
Urged by irre- “ TULISSA MADE WER REQUEST. animal bounded 
sistible curiosity, before her to a 
and regardless of consequences, Tulissa place where lay abundance of wood. It 


replied: “I will know.” 

The spirit walked into the water up to his 
knees, and then repeated his question, 
entreating her to abandon her wish. ‘Tulissa 
refused, but even whilst she spoke he sank 
deeper in the stream, until only his head and 
shoulders were visible. A third time he 
repeated his question, assuring her of his 
love and entreating her tenderly to relinquish 
a wish which, if granted, she would repent 
to the last hour of her life. When, however, 
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was a lovely spot, and after collecting her 
bundle she sat down and fell asleep. A 
soft whispering awoke her, and looking round 
she saw two squirrels engaged in earnest 
conversation. 

“Alas,” said one, “how is it that our 
enemy has grown so powerful? I left our 
tribe free ; I return to find them enduring a 
miserable slavery.” 

“It is,” replied the other, ‘ because Sarka- 
sukis has obtained a confederate in the 
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mother of Basnak Dan, King of the Serpents. 
She discovered that her son had wedded a 
daughter of earth, and knew that if, through 
her ambassadors, she persuaded his wife to 
ask his name, she would regain all the power 
she lost when he succeeded to his father’s 
kingdom. Sarkasukis told of the marriage, 
and persuaded the wife to ask the foolish 
question. The Queen-mother now reigns 
supreme ; Basnak Dan is as good as dead, 
and our persecutor is able to torment us at 
will.” 

Then a third squirrel spoke :— 

“Poor Tulissa, she once saved me from 
the vengeance of Sarkasukis. Is there no 
way in which she can _ regain her lost 


happiness ?” 
“There is,” said the first speaker ; “ but 
must journey 
river. 


it is very dangerous. She 


eastwards until she reaches a This 


me TULL ee 


HE REACHED A RIVER I 


she must cross, but there is no boat, and 


the river is full of snakes who will kill 
her if she attempts to swim. After crossing 
she must seek the huma’s nest; should 


and an egg inside it, she 
the 


she 


she find this, 
must place 
hatch. Next 


bosom to 
with 


egg in het 


must seek service 


the Queen-mother, who will set her many 
fail to perform 


tasks; should she them 
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she will be destroyed by snakes. I know 
not if the egg will preserve her from 
danger, but when the bird is hatched it will 
peck out the eyes of the green serpent that 
always encircles the Queen’s neck. Basnak 
Dan will then regain his kingdom and be 
reconciled to his wife, who, as the huma 
bestows royal rank on its possessor, will be 
herself a Queen.” 

Tulissa listened eagerly, and only hesitated 
about leaving her parents, but the sight of 
some gold pieces that suddenly appeared 
at her side, and that she rightly guessed to 
be a gift from her friend the squirrel, removed 
her fears. 


Hastening home, she gave her mother 
the money and’ started on her journey. 


After wandering many days, she reached a 
broad and deep river, apparently full of 
horrible black snakes. 





Here ‘Tulissa made a raft of some reeds 
growing on the bank, and on this,.accom- 
panied by the squirrels who had guided her 
on her journey, reached the opposite shore in 
safety. 

On landing, the squirrels led her to a 
deep glen, where stood a tree that glittered 
like an emerald. Beneath it were the 
humas singing and buiiding their nest, their 
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beauteous plumage resplendent with golden 
light. 

A few days later the wife laid an egg, but 
not liking to take their only treasure, ‘Tulissa 
waited until the nest was full; then, taking 
one, she laid it in her bosom and followed the 
squirrels to the Queen’s palace. Here she 
knocked and asked leave to enter the Queen’s 
service. The attendants led her to their 
mistress. Although of rare beauty, there was 
something terrible in her appearance as she 
reclined among soft cushions, the green 
snake around her neck, for her eyes shone 
like the snake’s eyes, and her long tresses 
fell in snake-like coils. 

After gazing at Tulissa, she said : 

“T never engage servants without first 
proving their capability. If they fear the 
trial they can depart, but should they 
decide to try, nothing serves as an excuse 
for failure; if they fail, a terrible death 
awaits them.” 

Without hesitation ‘Tulissa offered herself 
for trial. A crystal vase was then handed 
her ; she was led into a courtyard surrounded 
by high walls, and bidden collect the perfume 
from a thousand flowers. No tree, root, or 
plant could be seen, and Tulissa would have 
despaired had she not relied on the squirrels’ 
aid. She was looking for them when a 
swarm of bees flew over the wall, each carry 
ing a bag of perfume, which they dropped 
into the vase. 

As the delightful perfume filled the air, 
joyful cries resounded on all sides, the door 
of the courtyard opened, and Tulissa laid 
the vase at the feet of the Queen, whose 
stern glance softened as she inhaled the sweet 
perfume. 

Next day she received a jug of grain, with 
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the command to prepare therefrom a chaplet 
of precious stones. Now the squirrels 
helped her. ‘They came in great numbers : 
each took a grain from the jug and replaced 
it by a stone of great price. With these 
Tulissa soon accomplished her task and 
presented it to the Queen, whose delight 
knew no bounds. 

Returning to her room she found the little 
squirrel, who, apparently much distressed, led 
her to the forest, where the other squirrels 
awaited her. Here she learned that the 
terrible Sarkasukis was approaching, that to 
prevent his entering the palace she must burn 
certain herbs, but that this would also pre- 
vent the squirrels approaching, and, alas ! 
several days must elapse ere the huma’s egg 
would be hatched. 

In sorrow Tulissa burned the herbs, and 
anxiously waited till the huma emerged from 
its shell. ‘Then, hiding it in her bosom, she 
sought the Queen’s chamber, where the bird 
flew forth and pecked out the eyes of the 
terrible green snake, whose magic power had 
wrought so much evil. 

The Queen uttered a piercing cry, the 
castle rocked, Sarkasukis fell through the 
ceiling loaded with chains, while legions of 
genii, squirrels, and serpents led in their 
rightful monarch, Basnak Dan.  ‘Tulissa’s 
garments changed to queenly raiment, the 
huma placed a glittering crown on her fore- 
head, and she was now a fitting bride for a 
mighty spirit. 

Great was the joy of the good spirits at 
the fall of Sarkasukis and the wicked Queen, 
but none rejoiced more than Nur-Singh and 
his wife, who on Basnak Dan’s return to 
power were raised again from poverty to 
weaith. 
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V.—MARRIAGE AMONG THE CLOVERS. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 





" LANTS marry and give in 
marriage just as truly as 
74 animals. ‘They have their 


loves and their hatreds, their 
friendships and their enmities. 
2 The marriage customs of 
many among them are vastly interesting ; 
and yet, in spite of all the attention that has 
been given to the subject of recent years, 
comparatively few people are even now aware 
how quaintly they pair, how varied and 
curious are their matrimonial arrangements. 
Most of us, it is true, have heard by this 
time the bare facts of the case—that flowers 
are mainly fertilized by the visits of insects: 
many of us even know that in the majority 
of instances the little golden dust which we 
call pollen must be transferred from the 
hanging bags on one blossom to the sensitive 
surface of another, or else seed will never 
be set: but not all of us are aware how 
intricate and how numerous are the minor 











devices by which each kind of plant 
effects this important object in its own 
fashion. I am _ going, therefore, in the 
present paper to describe briefly the 


marriage customs of two alone among our 
commonest English clovers, which I shall 
adduce as specimens of the strange variety 
to be found within the 


limits of a single 
type. 
lo begin with, 


however, I propose to 
examine, as a mere 
introduction, a couple 
of flowers of a_ well- 
known and dainty 
hot-house begonia, 
which may help us to 
the comprehension of 
the more plebeian 
clover - heads. _ Pro- 
verbial philosophy has 
long since taught us 
that “ the longest way 
round is the shortest 
way home”; and 
when I drag in the 
which has 
apparently so little 
connection with 
clover, and which is 
really about as un- 
related to it by 


begonia, 





1.—FEMALE BEGONIA FLOWERS, FRONT AND BACK VIEW, 
SHOWING THE SEED-BAG, 


descent as two flowering plants can well 
be to one another, you may suspect that I 
do so for some sufficient reason. The fact 
is, begonias happen to be plants in which 
the differences of the sexes are exceptionally 
well marked, so that they may be apprehended 
with ease by the naked eye and by every 
observer, even the most casual. I advise 
those who have conservatories of their own 
to verify my statements in this matter on the 
specimens in their possession ; for those who 
have not, Mr. Enock’s excellent illustrations, 
which accompany this paper, will serve 
almost as well as the original objects. 

Most cultivated begonias have the flowers 
on their branches arranged in groups or 
clusters of three, the central one of which is 
often a female, while the two outer blossoms 
are usually males. This is the ordinary plan, 
but it does not hold good of all the species, 
some of which on the contrary have only one 
male to each pair of females. Now, these 
male and female flowers are so very unlike in 
form and structure, when you come to look 
into them, that you would hardly believe 
they belonged to the same plant, if you did 
not find them growing on one branch 
together. They differ quite as markedly as 
the peacock differs from the pea-hen, much 
more markedly than 
man differs from 
woman. A glance at 
No. 1, and then at 
No. 4, will make this 
point obvious. You 
would say, if shown 
them separately, that 
these two blossoms 
must surely be flowers 
of quite distinct 
species ; yet they hang 
side by side on one 
and the same plant 
like brothers and 
sisters. 

The first point of 
difference which you 


will note in the two 
is that the female 
begonia, as seen in 


No. 1, has five petals, 
while the male, in 
Nos. 4 and 5, has 
four only. (I call 
them petals both for 
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brevity’s sake and because I believe them 
to be so in reality, though fear of that 
terrible critic, Dr. Smelfungus, who goes 
about like a roaring lion seeking whom he 
may devour, compels me to add that in the 
learned Doctor’s opinion they 
are parts of the calyx—a 
petty distinction with which 
but for him I would not 
have troubled you.) But 
what is far more important 
than the number of the 
petals is the fact that the 
female flower has wedged at 
its back a large triangular 
winged ovary, or seed- 
capsule. It is the possession 
of this ovary, indeed, that 
marks it out at once as a 
female: for by a female plant 
or animal we mean, of course, 
the one which lays the eggs, 
produces the seeds, or be- 
comes the mother of the young individuals. 
If you compare the back of the female 
flower in the lower portion of No. 1 with 
the back of the male flower in No. 5, 
you will recognise at once the importance 
of this distinction. The female blossom 
has a seed-bag, while the male is barren. 
In No. 2 we have represented one such 
seed-bag cut open cross-wise, so as to 
show both the projecting wings and the 
numerous little seeds in the three cells 
within. When once one has examined a 
begonia plant from this point of view, one 
can never again doubt the reality of sex in 
plants, and its exact analogy to the same dis- 
tinction as it exists 
among animals. 

But this is not all: 
the other parts of the 
two flowers differ almost 
equally. The centre of 
the female blossom is 
occupied, you will ob- 
serve, by several twisted 
and wriggling arms, the 
upper surface of which 
is more or less sticky. 
This surface forms the 
receptive portion, or 
mouth, of the flower, on 
which grains of pollen 
must be duly deposited before the embryo 
seeds in the capsule below can begin to swell 
and develop. On the other hand, the centre of 
the male flower, as seen in No. 4, is occupied 
by a set of very different organs, the stamens 
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3-—-MALE BEGONIA FLOWERS IN THE BUD, WITH 
NO SEED-BAG. 
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or pollen-bags, whose business it is to produce 
and shed the fertilizing powder. Without 
pollen to start them, the seeds are useless. 
In the wild state, any winged insect which 
visits the plant is likely to alight first on the 
lip or platform of one or 
other of the outer male 
flowers. In his search for 
honey, which is secreted by 
the plant at the base of the 
petals on’ purpose to allure 
him, the flying visitor dusts 
himself over abundantly, 
though unconsciously, with 
grains of pollen from the 
very numerous little sacs 
which are placed there ina 
convenient situation with 
that precise object. He then 
flies away to the female 
flower, in which he alights, 


2.--THE SEED-BAG, CUT ACROSS. as a rule, on the central 


sticky portion (called by 
botanists the stigma): and as he walks 
over it in search of the honey at the base 
of each petal, he turns himself round and 
round in five directions, and thus unwittingly 
rubs off the pollen which clings to his legs 
and hairs, transferring it to the sticky and 
receptive surface. After visiting and fertilizing 
the female flower in the centre in this manner, 
he then usually proceeds to visit the second 
brother beside it, from which he carries away 
pollen in turn to the next plant he visits. 
The object of this curious arrangement is 
that each flower may be fertilized by 
pollen from another blossom, and, as far 
as possible, in many instances at least, 
by pollen from a distinct 
neighbouring plant. But 
you will gather at once 
from what I have said 
already that each plant 
must be regarded in 
strictness not as an in- 
dividual, but rather asa 
community or common- 
wealth, of which the 
leaves and flowers are 
the separate members 
told off to perform dif- 
ferent duties. You may 
compare it, indeed, toa 
hive of bees, the leaves 
representing the workers, while the _five- 
petalled flowers are analogous to the queen 
bees, and the four-petalled blossoms to 
the husbands or drones. Nay, more: 
those of my readers who have begonia 
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plants of their own may 
observe for themselves 
another singular resemblance 
to the habits and manners 
of honey-bees. For after the 
drones have done their work 
in life by fertilizing the queen- 
bee, the prudent workers 
sting them to death, as being 
useless mouths, of no further 
benefit to the community ; 
but the queen-bee necessarily 
survives to the 
mother of young swarms, or 
future generations. If she 
were killed, it would be all 
up with the community. Just 
with the begonias ; 
soon as the male flowers have 
performed their whole duty 
in life, by producing and dis- 
seminating the grains of 
pollen which the insects carry 
away and smear upon the 
sister blossoms, they break 
off at the joint shown in the 


become 


SO as 
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illustrations, and fall to the ground ; 


plant refuses to feed the 


because it has now no use for them : 
fertilized female flowers remain fixed on their 
stems to produce the seeds, from which will 


4 MALE REGONIA Ff WEI 
the 
m any longer, 
but the 


spring in time the future generations. 


What, however, do I mean by fertilization ? 


Well, each _ pollen - grain, 
when closely examined 
under a microscope, looks 
like a tiny egg, with a very 
thin shell and very sticky, 
active contents. As soon 
as the pollen-grains are 
rubbed all the curly 
branches in the centre of 
the female flower, they 
empty their contents down 
long tubes, which reach at 
last to the and 
under this vivifying influ- 
ence, the begin to 
swell and become capable 
of producing young plants. 
rhe pollen, in short, has 
quickening power. It is 
for the sake of this final 
result alone that the flowers 
exist: they provided 
with bright-coloured petals 
as advertisements to let the 
insects know where honey 
may expected ; they 


over 


seeds : 


seeds 


are 


be 
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yellow stamens. 
full of nutriment, and therefore liable to be 
attacked 


prematurely 
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secrete the sweet liquid itself 


in order to induce their 
winged allies to become 
common carriers of pollen 
for the benefit of the 
begonia; and as soon as 
each flower has served its 
purpose in this respect, it 


drops off or is retained by 
the plant according as it is 
or is not wanted in future 
for its seed-producing pro- 
perties. The females persist 
and ripen their fruits; the 
short-lived males fall off and 


wither. Compare this with 
the case of the geometrical 
spider. 

The difference between 


the brother and sister flowers 
is even more visible in the 
bud than in the fully-opened 
blossom. No. 3 shows us 


this very well in the case 
of an unopened male 
blossom. Here the’ two 


large petals, afterwards used as platforms for 
the insect to alight upon, inclose the smaller 
pair of interior ones, as well as the bunch of 


But as these stamens are 


by useless gnawing 


insects, the petal above them is thickened in 


this part, and in one of the 
species most cultivated in 
our green - houses, but not 
figured here, is provided 
with little protective hairs, 
which baffle and keep at 
bay all hungry aggressors. 
I may add that the project- 
ing on the seed- 
vessel, well seen in No. 1, 
and also in the section in 
No. 2, serve a somewhat 
similar purpose: they are 
intended to prevent hostile 
insects from laying their 
eggs at the most vulnerable 
points in the capsule, where 
the grubs would destroy the 
seeds within. The thicken- 
mgs above and below, also 
to be observed in the lower 
figure of No. 1, perform a 


wengs 


like service. They are 
devices of the mother to 
protect her young. You 


will thus perceive that the 




















begonia has its friends and its enemies in the 
insect world, and that while it does its best 
to conciliate the one, it is no less anxious 
to repel the other. We shall find in the 
sequel that precisely the same thing is true 
of the clovers. 

To the clovers then, which are our proper 
subject, I will next proceed. And I began 
with the begonia by way of introduction, only 
because that afforded us a case in which the 
husbands and wives of the community were 
so distinct from one another that nobody 
with a pair of eyes in his head could fail to 
distinguish them when they were once 
pointed out to him. In the clovers, on the 
other hand, we have a much more compli- 
cated arrangement, and one much less like 
the ordinary cases with which we are familiar 
in the animal world. Here, 
the flowers are collected in 
heads or clusters, and each 
flower is in itself at once 
both male and female. This 
method, irdeed, is commor 
amongst plants ; it occurs in 
by far the greater number of 
species: the reason why I 
started with the begonia is 
just because in that type the 
sexes are so well and clearly 
separated in distinct blossoms. 
In the clovers, however, of 
which we have about twenty 
species in England, each 
separate flower resembles a 
small pea - blossom in shape, 
having four petals, which 
botanists name _ respectively, 
from below upwards, the 
keel, the two wings, and the 
standard. ‘These petals are 
best seen in the single up- 
standing flower (or “old 
maid ”) represented in No. 9. 
[hey are inclosed beneath 
in a small greenish calyx 
or cup, and they contain within them ten 
stamens or pollen-bags, as well as a tiny 
capsule like a miniature pea-pod. At the tip 
of this capsule is a small hook-—the sensitive 
surface on which the pollen has to be 
You would say at first sight that 
under such circumstances, male and. females 
being mixed up in one, cross-fertilization 
must be impossible —that each flower must 
urely be fertilized by its own pollen. But 
the clever clovers have invented an ingenious 
little device of their own for overcoming this 
difficulty: the pollen-bags and the sensitive 


deposited. 
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surface of the capsule do not arrive at 
maturity together. In this way each flower 
or plant gets fertilized itself at one 
time by pollen from another plant, and 
at another time dusts the bee that visits 
it with its own pollen, which the bee transfers 
in due course to the next plant it visits.* 

No. 6 represents part of a plant of Dutch 
clover—the common white clover of our 
meadows and pastures. It is called Dutch, 
not I believe because it is particularly common 
in Holland more than in other European 
countries, but because the prudent Dutch were 
the first agriculturists to collect and export the 
seed of this particular clover separated from 
all other seeds of similar but less useful 
species. It happens to bea particularly good 


fodder plant, and it grew wild originally 





6.—DUTCH CLOVER, BEFORE MARRIAGE. 


throughout the whole of Europe and temperate 
Asia, from the Mediterranean to the north of 
Norway. But the seed has now been sown 
for pasture in almost every country of the 
civilized world, so that wherever ‘THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE circulates, its readers can find 
and observe the plant for themselves, “ to 
witness if I lie,” as Macaulay’s Roman poet 
bluntly puts it. Dutch clover is a rather 
smooth specimen of its type, not nearly so 

* I hope technical botanists will forgive me some slight but 


unimportant simplifications im this not entirely accurate mod¢ 
of presentation, 
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hairy or silky as most other clovers, for a 
reason which I will explain a little later on: 
it has prostrate stems which creep along 


the ground, as shown in the illuStration, 
and root every now and again as they 


proceed, somewhat after the same fashion 
as strawberry - runners. Like all other 
clovers, it has trefoil leaves, each of the 
three leaflets in which is usually marked 
with a curved spot in the centre resembling 
a_horse-shoe. Sut it the flower-heads 
with which I am here particularly concerned. 
These are raised on long, erect, leafless 
stems, each of which bears at its summit a 
globular head of little white pea-flowers, 
often delicately tinged with 
pink or salmon. The flowers 
are thus lifted to a consider- 


1S 


able height, because this 
clover grows, as a rule, 
amang rather tall grasses, 


and so tries to push up its 
marriageable blossoms to a 
height where they may re- 
ceive the polite attentions 
of passing insects. It is 
anxious to see its boys and 
girls well married. 

The visitors for which 
Dutch clover specially lays 
itself out are for the most 
part bees. It disdains small 
pilferers. Each blossom has 
a long tube inclosing its 
honey, and only insects with 
a correspondingly long pro- 
boscis can reach its deep 
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The head of Dutch clover shown in No. 6 
is one which has been caught just at the very 
first moment of flowering. The florets or 
blossoms which make up the head begin 
opening from without and below, inward and 
upward. Thus in this head the outer and 
lower florets have opened, while the inner 
and upper ones are still in the bud. When 
a bee visits such a head of clover, he comes 
to it first from another head of the same 
kind; for bees do not usually mix their 
liquors ; on one round of visits they confine 
themselves, as a rule, to a single species of 
flower only, and they probably store the 
honey of each kind in separate cells, just as 


we ourselves in our wine- 
cellars keep one bin for 
champagne, another for 


claret, and a third for Bur- 
gundy. The bee thus begins 
with the outer flower of the 


head, which he fertilizes 
with pollen from the last 
plant he visited; he then 


goes on to the second row, 
where he dusts himself over 
with pollen for another 
flower-head ; and the buds 
in the centre he leaves 
severely unnoticed. 

As soon as he flies away, 
a very curious thing begins 
to happen. ‘The flowers 
which he has unconsciously 
fertilized close over their 
seed-vessel, and grow 
gradually brown or withered. 


store of delicious nectar. It At the same time, as you 
thus saves itself from being see in No. 7, they turn 
rifled uselessly by small down out of the way of 
insect riff-raff, such as flies the bees by bending the 
and midges, which might 9-—DUTCH CLOVER, THE FERTILIZED separate little stalks on 
visit the flower, as we FURTUMERD CODETING THR SEER. which they are raised in 
botanists ‘call it, “ illegiti- the head, and tucking 
mately”"—that is to say, might rob the themselves tight against the common flower 


honey without conveying the pollen from the 
pollen-bags of one head to the sensitive surface 
or stigma of the next. The parts of the flower, 
in fact, are specially arranged with a definite 
relation to the head and the honey-sucking 
tube of hive and wild bees, which 
cannot visit it without dusting themselves 
over with pollen on one blossom which they 
unconsciously rub off on the receptive 
surface of the next. In one word, Dutch 
clover encourages bees for its own purposes, 
because they are useful to it, while it places 
obstacles in the way of smaller and useless 
insects, by burying its honey in a deep tube. 


bees 


stem. This they do partly in order not to 
confuse and worry their allies the bees, but 
partly also to avoid certain other dangers 
to which I will recur later. Plants often try 
in such ways to save bees or butterflies time 
and trouble, because the easier they make 
matters for the bee or butterfly, the more 
likely is he to visit and fertilize them. He 
is a useful customer whom they desire to 
conciliate. If a bee on his rounds finds that 
any particular species of plant gives him un- 
necessary trouble in getting at the honey, he 
is apt to neglect it and pass it by, in order to 
devote himself to other kinds which he sees 




















































are more business-like and 
obliging. The moment he 
comes to a head of Dutch 
clover, then he knows at once 
that he may safely ignore the 
dry, brown flowers tucked 
away against the stem, 
because they are already 
fertilized and honeyless ; he 
therefore directs all his atten- 
tion to the mature and 
opened flowers which are 
now producing honey and 
ready for fertilization. These 
form practically, as you will 
see, at each moment the 
outer row of the flower-head, 
and are the ones which 
naturally first engage his 
notice as he alights on the 
cluster. 

No. 8 shows us the same 
head in a little later stage of 
advancement. Here, almost 
all the flowers have now been 
fertilized, and they are there- 
fore turning their brown and 
faded florets downward 
against the stem. 


of the way of any further 
flowers in the centre, which 
are still erect, were not yet 
opened when the last bee 
paid a passing call on the 
community. They have un- 
folded their petals since, and 
are now standing up await- 
ing their turn to be visited 
by their winged ally, relieved 
of their honey, and dily 
fertilized. It sometimes 
takes four or five days fora 
single head to pass through 
all its stages. 

In No. 9 we have a truly 
pathetic picture of a solitary 
old maid, perked up deso- 
late and alone in the midst 
of her happier married 
sisters. She was an un- 
opened bud when some 
passing honey - gatherer 
visited and set the seeds 
of her more fortunate rela- 
tions. Ihe flower on her 
left, to be sure, has only 


just turned; it was the 
Vol. xiv.— 76. 


Two among them, which 
the bee has only just left, are caught in the 
very act of bending down, so as to get out 
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8.—DUTCH CLOVER, WITH ALMOST ALL 
THE FLOWERS FERTILIZED, AND 
TWO JUST TURNING DOWN, 


cousins. 
hints in 


The 


visitor. 


9-—DUTCH CLOVER, A SOLITARY OLD MAID. 
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last to receive attention from 
its winged allies. If you 
search a field of Dutch 
clover, you will find every 
here and there such a 
solitary old maid, the last of 
her family to be left in enjoy- 
ment of single blessedness. 
But you must bear in mind 
that none of this is true of 
the common purple clover, 
nor yet of the brilliant 
crimson kind (known to our 
farmers as “carnation tri- 
folium”), both of which are 
distinct species with totally 
different marriage customs. 
The ingenious habit of turn- 
ing the fertilized flowers 
downward out of the way of 
the insects is confined to a 
few species of white, pink, 
and yellow clovers. It is a 
little dodge on which they 
happen to have hit, but 
which has never occurred to 
their larger and more con- 
spicuous red and _ purple 


So if you try to follow out these 
nature, you 
hunt for white kinds only. 

No. 10 shows us the last stage in the life- 


must be careful to 


history of a head of Dutch 
clover. All the flowers have 
by this time been fertilized ; 
even the solitary old maid 
has been made happy at 
last by some passing bee ; 
and each flower alike is now 
pressed down against the 
stem in a crumpled, brown, 
and withered-looking mass. 
The mere casual observer 
would say, “This clover is 
dead.” But it is nothing 
of the kind: it is only 
shamming. The main object 
of the flowering and ferti- 
lization, after all, is the pro- 
duction of seed; just as 
among birds the main object 
of pairing and nesting is the 
laying of eggs and the hatch- 
ing of their little ones. And 
this introduces us to a 
second consideration — of 
great importance. Plants 
not only marry, they take 
carc of their young. The 
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seeds of clover are small, but 
they are rich in food-stuffs 
laid by for the use of the little 
plant at its start in life. Now, 
the parent flower is well aware 
that many insects love to lay 
their eggs and hatch out their 
grubs in pods of this character; 
if you have ever shelled peas, 
you must have seen such grubs 
very frequently in the pea- 
pods. ‘The maternal instinct 
of the mother makes her 
lay her eggs where food is 
ubundant; the maternal 
instinct of the mother-plant 
makes it do its best to pro- 
tect its young against such 
devouring enemies. 

In No. 11 we see a flower 
of Dutch clover cut open 
lengthwise, so as to show the 
little pod within, very much 
magnified, and with one valve 
opened. ‘Tiny as these pods 
are, they usually contain two, 
three, or four seeds. Every 
kind of clover, owing to the 
richness of these seeds, is much exposed to 
the attacks of insect enemies. ‘To baffle these 
wary foes, the clovers have invented an extra- 


FERTILIZED, 
SEED. 


ordinary variety of protective devices, two of 


which I mean to examine in this 
Dutch clover meets the difficulty by tucking 
down the flowers after fertilization out of the 
way of the bee, and then retaining the 
withered corolla or set of petals which com 


essay 


pletely inclose and hide 
the pod in the centre. 
Indeed, such a head as 


you see in No. to, all 
composed of brown and 
withered flowers, looks ex- 
ternally as if it were quite 
dead; but if you remove 
or cut open the sere and 
papery outer parts of the 
flower, you will find within 
them a vigorous little green 
pod, in which the miniature 
peas, after fertilization, are 
maturing actively. In fact, 
the plant is only pretend 


ing to be dead; yet so 
effective is the pretence, 
and so well does the 


papery covering guard 
each pod against the egg 
laying msects, that I can 


OPEN TO SHOW THE 


STRAND 





10.—DUTCH CLOVER, ALL THE FLOWERS 
AND MATURING THE 





1t.-—DUTCH CLOVER, ONE DRV FLOWER CUT 
POD AND SEEDS RIPENING. 
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not remember ever to have 
found a single grub in the 
seeds of clover. This may 
seem to you a small matter 
to guard against ; but if you 
open the seed-capsules of the 
common little mouse - ear 
chickweed, which has no such 
protection, you will find in 
almost every capsule a small 
red grub busily employed in 
eating the seeds which the 
plant had laid by for the 
continuance of its species. 
It is thus a distinct advantage 
to the clovers in the struggle 
for life that they have in- 
vented devices which enable 
them to guard their embryo 
assaults of 


young from the 
insects. 
Every species of clover 


which grows in England 

and, as I have said, we have 
more than twenty of them 

has some dodge of its own 
for thus protecting its grow- 
ing pods and seeds from the 
grubs which would destroy them. I only 
propose, however, to examine in detail here 
one more of these dodges. We have in 
England another kind of clover, a good 
deal like Dutch clover at a casual glance, 
and commonly confounded with it by 
unobservant people, though, as we shall 
see, the habits and manners of the 
two kinds are in reality very different. ‘The 
strawberry clover, as it is 
called, is a somewhat lower 
and smaller species than 
Dutch clover, which it 
resembles in its creeping 
stems and in its rich foli- 
age. But the flowers are 
not separately stalked in 
the head, so that they 
cannot turn down after 
fertilization like those we 
have just been considering. 
Moreover, the stems and 
flower - heads are much 
hairier ; and this difference 
is due to the two facts that 
the strawberry clover is 
smaller, and has a shorter 
tube than its Dutch rela 
tion. It would thus be 
easy.for ants and other 
crawling insects to creep 


soon 
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t2.—-STRAWBERRY CLOVER, WITH FERTILIZING BEE. 


up the stem and steal the honey, which is 
intended for the use of fertilizing visitors. ‘To 
prevent this misfortune, and to keep its 
nectar for the regular customers, the straw- 
berry clover preduces a number of hairs on 
the stem, which baffle the ants, to whom such 
hairs are an impenetrable thicket. But you 
may ask, ‘‘ Why are not ants just as good as 
bees for the clover?” For this reason : 
flying insects are mainly guided by sight and 
colour ; they flit straight from one flower to 
another of the same species; and their 
heads are exactly adapted to the shape of 
the flowers, which in turn have modelled their 
tubes and organs on purpose to fit them. 
Ants and creeping insects, on the contrary, 
are attracted merely by the sense of smell: 
they notice scent of honey ; they climb up 
all stems indiscriminately in search of it; 
they are bare-faced thieves with no organs 
adapted for carrying pollen; and as they 
go about in the most reckless fashion from 
one kind of plant to another, if they did 
ever by chance succeed in fertilizing a casual 
flower, they would produce, not true species, 
but monstrous and meaningless — hybrids. 
lherefore, many plants protect themselves 
by endless devices against the crawling ants, 
just as obviously as they endeavour to allure 
the winged bees, beetles, and butterflies. I 
may add that the head of strawberry clover 
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is further protected against climbing insects 
by a number of lobed bracts at its base, 
which effectually disperse these thieving 
marauders. 

While the strawberry clover is young and 
but recently opened, you might easily mis- 
take it for a small and pinky specimen of 
Dutch clover. If you look closer, however, 
you will see that the petals are not so large, 
the tube not so deep, and the calyx much 
hairier. Nevertheless, as you may observe 
in No. 12, the hairs do not seriously get in 
the way of the bee during the stage when 
the flowers are just fit for fertilization. As 
soon as the bee has left the plant, however, 
something happens which is quite different 
to the turning down of the florets in Dutch 
clover. The calyx or little cup which incloses 
each separate flower begins to swell and in- 
flate itself like a balloon or bladder. In 
No. 13 you can see the beginnings of this 
curious process ; each calyx is slightly swelling 
round the tiny pod which it incloses. In Dutch 
clover, the pod is longer than the calyx, and 
the plant trusts for protection to the papery 
petals or corolla. But in strawberry clover, 
the calyx, after flowering, becomes very much 
inflated, thin, and netted ; and in this state 
it completely incloses the growing pod. No. 
14 illustrates an intermediate stage in the 
process, with a solitary old maid still unfer- 
tilized, and the other flowers larger and more 
inflated. In No. 
15 the inflation is 
complete: each 
little calyx has now 
swelled out into a 
small balloon, in- 
closing its pod. 
The whole flower- 
head then becomes 
very compact, and 
assumes a_ pink 
tint, so that it 
somewhat re- 
sembles a_ straw- 
berry, whence its 
ordinary name, 
though, as a matter 
of fact, it is much 
more like a rasp- 
berry. You will 
observe that the 
beautiful net-work 
on the bladder 
like head is closely 
covered with 
numerous hairs, 
which further help 


13. STRAWBERRY CLOVER, 
BEGINNING TO SWELL, 
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to protect the 
pods from the 
attacks of insects. 

The truth is, 
Dutch clover is 
a denizen of 
rich and lush 
meadows, where 
it can take care 
of itself, and’ for 
which alone it is 
perfectly adapted. 
Strawberry clover 
on the other 
hand has chosen 
its home in close- 
cropped pastures, 
where its creep- 
ing habit and low 
stature help to 
save it from des- 


truction. The 
dry and _hairy 
heads are not 


14 


15.—-STRAWBERRY CLOVER, 
THE FRUIT INFLATED, 
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STRAWBERRY CLOVER, AGAIN 





ALL 


AN OLD MAID, 
relished by 
sheep, and you 
will often see 
them left un- 


cropped where 
the neighbour- 
ing foliage has 
been closely 
nibbled. The 
swollen’ calyx 
with its hairs also 
keeps off egg- 
laying enemies. 
In No. 16 we 
have an_ illustra- 
tion of one such 
fruiting flower, 
cut open length- 
wise, so as to 
show the way the 
bladder-like calyx 
grows out around 
the pod as it 
ripens. 

Now, what is 
oddest of all, 
every one of our 


twenty or twenty-five English species of 
clover has some dodge of its own for 
protecting its seeds after fertilization. This 
shows how much these rich grains are 
sought after, and how carefully the plant 
is compelled to guard them. In some 
kinds, the calyx is a loose fluff of silky 
hair, inclosing the pod; in others, it is 
hard like a nut, or has stiff and pointed 
lobes which are sharp and prickly. One 
species closes its hardened lips over the 
growing seeds and pretends to be empty; 
a second develops a starry, thistle-like head, 
with tufts of thick hair, which conceal the 
swelling pod from observation. But the sub- 
terranean clover has hit upon a still stranger 
and more ingenious device. It is a little 
creeping annual, much addicted to dry pas- 
tures or close-cropped hillsides, and _par- 
ticularly common on low knolls or barrows, 
nibbled over by numerous sheep and donkeys. 
Under these circumstances, it has a hard 
fight to protect its nutritious seeds and seed- 
lings. It has taken, therefore, to producing 
small heads of loose white flowers, which 
look at first sight like poor specimens of 


Dutch clover. 
But if you 
gaze closer 
you will see 
that each tiny 
head _ consists 


of two or 
three properly 
developed 
flowers, with 
four or five 
undeveloped 
or abortive 
blossoms in 
the centre of the group. These undeveloped 
blossoms form a sort of living corkscrew. 
After fertilization, the stems bend down 
towards the ground; the corkscrew -like 
abortive flowers worm their way by push- 
ing into the soil; the pods are pressed 
down or buried in the loose mould; and 
the plant thus sows its own seed for itself 
quite as effectually as a gardener could 
sow it. This is, perhaps, the furthest point 
which maternal solicitude has ever reached 
in the vegetable kingdom. 





16.—STRAWBERRY CLOVER, A SINGLE 
INFLATED FLOWER CUT OPEN. 
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At one time huge herds of reindeer roamed wild 
over the mossy plains of Arctic Alaska. A time came, 
however, when the Esquimaux grew so ‘‘civilized” as 
to possess (and use) guns, the natural result being that 
the reindeer were practically exterminated—for sport, 
not meat. Then the Esquimaux began to suffer for 
their folly. It should be borne in mind that they are 
dependent on the reindeer for nearly all the necessaries 
of life. Their sufferings, in fact, at length grew so 
severe that the American Government decided to 
procure a stock of reindeer from somewhere. Later 
on a small herd was brought over from Siberia, as a 
sort of experiment. The first year showed an increase 
of nearly 50 per cent. in the herd ; and the number 
of reindeer grew steadily year by year,’ until it 
is now considerably over a thousand. The above 
remarkable photo. shows the animals lying down 
on the tundra, or mossy plain; and for it we are 
indebted to Mr. Harry De Windt, the well-known 
explorer. 





A CHICKEN’S STRANGE RESTING-PLACE, 


Here is a curious and interesting photo. taken and 
sent in by the Rev. William Willan, of Roecliffe 
Vicarage, Boroughbridge, Yorks. ‘* More than once,” 
writes Mr. Willan, ‘“‘ I have had a cat who would sit 


A HERD OF REINDEER LYING 














DOWN. 
on a dog’s back, but never a chicken. I got a setting 
of Favourelle eggs—the new breed—from France, but 
owing to the long journey only one chicken lived. 
The hen early began to lay, and left the one chicken 
to its own devices. It promptly made friends with a 
valuable collie, who spends most of his time in the 
yard. Often the chicken 
would, with its feet, make 
a bed for itself in the dog’s 
bushy hair, but generally it 
contented itself with sitting 
on his back—‘ monarch of 
all it surveyed.’ ” 
THE YARD ALE GLASS. 
We see it photographed 
alongside an ordinary tum- 
bler. This curious vessel, 
which was in one family 
over a hundred years, is 
38in. high and holds nearly 
a pint. The end terminates 
in a bulb, which communi- 
cates with the interior of 
the glass by a small aper- 
ture. At farmers’ dinners 
unsuspecting rustics were 
asked to drink the con- 
tents without spilling a 
drop on the nose. To 
empty it one must turn it 
upside down. For a few 
moments the pressure of 
the air keeps the contents 
of the bulb intact ; then 
suddenly out comes the ale 
with a great rush, deluging 
the unhappy drinker, who 
is also overwhelmed by 
the laughter of those 
about him. This ale glass 
belongs to Mr. Ernest C. 
Fincham, of 19, Pride 
Hill, Shrewsbury. 
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rH HIPPO.” TAKING HIS 
BATH 
The Photographic Associa 


tion, a kind of exclusive club 
for the aristocracy and gentry, 
is located at 16, Brook Street, 
W., under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. John Le Couteur, 
himself a scientist of some 
clistinction. rhe photo. re- 
produced is a capital example 


if the excellent and interest- 
ing work done by members. 
It was taken by no less a 


than the Duke of 


pers mage 
1s probably 


Newcastle, who 
the most skilful amateur pho 
tographer in the world—cer- 
tainly the most energetic and 
enthusiastic. In this instance 


His Grace succeeded in ‘* snap 
ping” a real curiosity. The 
great ‘* hippo.” at the Zoo is 


swimming towards him with his 


huge head just above the water. 





THE 


STRAND 


CRICKET CURIO FROM WEST AFRICA 
Here is a belt of fine bead-work brought from 
the Gaboon district about 1860. It was obtained 


by barter for its artistic 
owner was amazed to 
find, on examining 
this belt closely, that 
the buckle was an 
English one—had, in 
fact, originally formed 
part of an old cricket 
belt which had in 
some way found its 
way into the interior. 
But the African 
natives are noted for 
the ingenuity with 
which they acquire 
and make use of un 
considered trifles from 


civilized countries. 


A TREE THAT 
DEMOLISHED A 
rEMPLI 
Buddhist 
temple in Burmah 
The force exerted by 
i growing tree is all 


mit irresistible. In 


It was a 


however, 


this case, 


construction. 


The 


new 


all 
Photo. 


MAGAZINE. 








the tree (a fig-tree of 
a semi-sacred kind) 
had to content itself 
with demolishing 
the brickwork, and 
working round 

and partially ab- 
sorbing—the heavy 
stone figure of Bud- 


dha. Necessarily 
the process was a 
siow one, and the 
tree is at least 500 
years old. The 


figure of the god 
maintains its aspect 


peace and dignity, and never budged an inch 


through the centuries of 
sent in by 
lington Road, Bayswater, W. 


insidious aggression. 


Mr. A. Rattray, of 18, bur- 
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\ PRIMITIVE SENTRY-BOX. 

The peculiar structure seen in the above photo. is 
ictually a sentry-box, used by a guard belonging to the 
urmy of the Sultan of Morocco—or, rather, to that part 
of the army under the more direct command of the 
Pasha of Tangier. There are, it seems, several of 
these primitive sentry-boxes in and around beautiful 
Tangier, especially on the roads leading to the fort. 
\s residences they are not a success, but they serve as 
a refuge from the blazing sun. We are indebted for 
the photo. to Mr. John Langdon Heaton, of 65, 
Forrington Square. 

QUEER MASQUERADERS. 

This photo. was taken by Mr. R. B. A. Ellis, of 

19, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, S.W. Mr. 


able. 
an edifice sacred or otherwise is shown in the photo., 
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THE SHWEGYIN PAGODA. 
Every village in Burmah has two or three pagodas, 
These are placed on a hill where such a site is avail- 
A remarkable and, probably, unique site for 


which represents the pagoda near Shwegyin, in Lower 

















Burmah. The large spherical mass of rock on which 
the pagoda stands is about 3oft. in diameter and 
perched on the edge of a precipitous cliff, over which 
it seems about to fall every moment. The pagoda 
itself is of solid brickwork, about 12ft. high and sur- 
mounted by a small gilt A/ee, or sacred umbrella. 
The photo. was sent in by Mr. A. Rattray, of 18, 
Burlington Road, Bayswater, W. 





Ellis writes : ‘‘ The scene acca 
s the Old Deer Park, | 
Richmond, during the 
sports held by the Civil 
Service Rifle Volunteers. 
rhe photo. shows an ele- 
phant, camel, and giraffe, 
each composed ot two 
men covered with blankets 
nd the like. The ele- 
phant’s feet are tent bags 
ind his tusks tent pegs. 
Che ‘animals’ were put 
through various evolutions 
y their respective keep- 
rs. They obeyed the 
mmands, ‘Quick march ’ 
| * Right incline,’ and 
) forth, with praiseworthy 
Phe public took 
ore interest in thes 
trange beasts than they 
id in the Volunteers.” 





tacrity. 
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From a Photo. by MeKe 
A GIANT SNAKE CACTUS 
This is a case of inverted ‘* protective resemblance 
an inanimate cactus, looking exactly like a huge 


STRAND 
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MYSTERIOUS 
FIGURE FROM 
MALTA. 

The original of 
this figure was un- 
earthed when exca- 
vations were being 
made for a railway 
in Malta. The real 
age of the figure is 
not known ; nor 
is its meaning. <A 
paper was attached 
to it, however, set- 
ting forth that the 
figure had been re- 
dressed 200 years 


previously. It is 
very curiously 
made. . The work 


under the garments 
shows het tow was 
wound round sticks 
until a semblance 
to Nature had been 
attained. The ex- 
pression of the face 
1S quite wonderful. 


Froma by Mr. C 
.ittlecot, Slough 








A. Penney, 


snake coiled ready to strike. The photo. was sent to 
us by Mr. H. S. Holcomb, of Montrose, Colo., 
U.S.A. My. Holcomb found the specimen near his 
own home. As a specimen this is both valuable and 
interesting, both on account of its rarity and excep- 
tional size. Quite a number of persons had been 
dreadfully scared over this very cactus before Mr. 
Holcomb picked it up, and showed that it was not 
really a new kind of boa, but merely one of the 
wonders of the vegetable world. 














A CAPE LINER ON A FLOODED LAWN. 
After the great thunderstorm of last June the lawn 
at Mr. Harold P. F. Hedger’s residence (Coulsdon, 
The Avenue, Surbiton Hill) was converted into a big 


lake three or four inches deep. So strange did the 
lawn look that Mr. Hedger photographed it. When 
he came to develop the negative, however, he found 
not only the flooded lawn, but also the great Cape 
Liner Arundel Castle, apparently steaming down the 
garden. The explanation was that, after taking the 
photo. of the lawn, Mr. Hedger forgot to wind off the _ 
exposed film, and later on, at the Naval Review at 
Spithead, tock a view of the Arundel Caséle on the 


same film. 








\ PHOTOGRAPHIC FREAK 
Mr. Hl. LL. Horton, of Bancroft’s School, Wood Prema Phele. by Nicholas, Madras 
ford Green, sends us the accompanying photo., er 
ck 


& portrait of his sister, taken in Sadie. The moment he saw the portrait he was str 
The profile is 





plaining that it is 


by the appearance of the curious, impish -looking littke woman in front of the chair. 
formed with startling distinctness by the fan, the arm of the chair, and some drapery. 
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“ THE 





ARABS WERE CAUGHT BETWEEN 
(See page 605. ) 








TWO FIRES.” 
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